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ABSTRACT 


The problem of the social organism, inherited from Comte and Spencer, is the 
rock upon which the modern schools of sociology have split. Society is composed of 
parts that have the power of independent locomotion. The fundamental problem of 
sociology is how to conceive the relations between the parts in such a way as to explain 
the fact that societies do behave as units. This is the problem of social control. Just 
as psychology is an account of the manner in which the individual organism exercises 
control over its parts or rather of the manner in which these parts co-operate to carry 
a corporate existence, so sociology is a point of view and method for investigating the 
processes by which individuals are inducted into and induced to co-operate in some 
re of corporate existence which we call society. Sociology is the science of collective 

vior. 


V. THE SOCIAL ORGANISM: HUMANITY OR LEVIATHAN ? 


After Comte the first great name in the history of sociology is 
Spencer. It is evident in comparing the writings of these two 
men that, in crossing the English Channel, sociology has suffered 
a sea change. In spite of certain similarities in their points of 
view there are profound and interesting differences. These dif- 
ferences exhibit themselves in the different ways in which they 
use the term “social organism.” 

Comte calls society a “collective organism’’ and insists, as 
Spencer does, upon the difference between an organism like a 
family, which is made up of independent individuals, and an or- 
ganism like a plant or an animal, which is a physiological unit 
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in which the different organs are neither free nor conscious. But 
Spencer, if he points out the differences between the social and the 
biological organisms, is interested in the analogy. Comte, on the 
other hand, while he recognizes the analogy, feels it important to 
emphasize the distinctions. 

Society for Comte is not, as Lévy-Bruhl puts it, “a polyp.” 
It has not even the characteristics of an animal colony in which 
the individuals are physically bound together, though physio- 
logically independent. On the contrary, “this ‘immense organism’ 
is especially distinguished from other beings in that it is made up 
of separable elements of which each one can feel its own co-operation, 
can will it, or even withhold it, so long as it remains a direct one.’”* 

On the other hand, Comte, although he characterized the social 
consensus and solidarity as “collective,” nevertheless thought of 
the relations existing between human beings in society—in the 
family, for example, which he regards as the unit and model of all 
social relations—as closer and more intimate than those which 
exist between the organs of a plant or an animal. The individual, 
as Comte expressed it, is an abstraction. Man exists as man only 
by participation in the life of humanity, and “although the indi- 
vidual elements of society appear to be more separable than those 
of a living being, the social consensus is still closer than the vita!.’”? 

Thus the individual man was, in spite of his freedom and 
independence, in a very real sense ‘‘an organ of the Great Being”’ 
and the great being was humanity. Under the title of humanity 
Comte included not merely all living human beings, i.e., the human 
race, but he included all that body of tradition, knowledge, custom , 
cultural ideas and ideals, which make up the social inheritance of 
the race, an inheritance into which each of us is born, to which 
we contribute, and which we inevitably hand on through the 
processes of education and tradition to succeeding generations. 
This is what Comte meant by the social organism. 

If Comte thought of the social organism, the great being, 
somewhat mystically as itself an individual and a person, Herbert 

tL. Lévy-Bruhl, The Philosophy of Auguste Comte, authorized translation; an 
Introduction by Frederic Harrison (New York, 1903), p. 337. 

2 Ibid., p. 234. 
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Spencer, on the other hand, thought of it realistically as a great 
animal, a leviathan, as Hobbes called it, and a very low-order, 
leviathan at that." 

Spencer’s manner of looking at the social organism may be 
illustrated in what he says about growth in “social aggregates.” 

When we say that growth is common to social aggregates and organic 
aggregates, we do not thus entirely exclude community with inorganic aggre- ) 
gates. Some of these, as crystals, grow in a visible manner; and all of them 
on the hypothesis of evolution, have arisen by integration at some time or 
other. Nevertheless, compared with things we call inanimate, living bodies , 
and societies so conspicuously exhibit augmentation of mass, that we may 
fairly regard this as characterizing them both. Many organisms grow through- . 
out their lives; and the rest grow throughout considerable parts of their lives. q 
Social growth usually continues either up to times when the societies divide, 
or up to times when they are overwhelmed. 

Here, then, is the first trait by which societies ally themselves with the 
organic world and substantially distinguish themselves from the inorganic 
world.? 
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In this same way, comparing the characteristic general features 
of “social” and “living bodies,” noting likeness and differences, 
particularly with reference to complexity of structure, differen- : 
tiation of function, division of labor, etc., Spencer gives a perfectly 
naturalistic account of the characteristic identities and differences 
between societies and animals, between sociological and biological 
organizations. It is in respect to the division of labor that the 
analogy between societies and animals goes farthest and is most 
significant. 
This division of labour, first dwelt upon by political economists as a social | 
phenomenon, and thereupon recognized by biologists as a phenomenon of 


* Hobbes’s statement is as follows: “For by art is created that great Leviathan 
called a Commonwealth, or State, in Latin Civitas, which is but an artificial man; 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose protection and 
defence it was intended; and in which the sovereignty is an artificial soul, as giving 
life and motion to the whole body; the magistrates, and other officers of judicature 
artificial joints; reward and punishment, by which fastened to the seat of the sover 
eignty every joint and member is moved to perform his duty, are the nerves, that do 
the same in the body natural.” Spencer criticizes this conception of Hobbes as 
representing society as a “factitious” and artificial rather than a “‘natural” product. 
Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (London, 1893), I, 437, 579-80. See 
also chap. iii, “Social Growth,” pp. 453-58. 

*Ibid., 1, 437. 
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living bodies, which they called the “physiological division of labour,’ is 
that which in the society, as in the animal, makes it a living whole. Scarcely 
can I emphasize enough the truth that in respect of this fundamental trait, 
a social organism and an individual organism are entirely alike. 

The “social aggregate,’ although it is “discrete” instead of 
*‘concrete’’—that is to say, composed of specially separated units— 
is nevertheless, because of the mutual dependence of these units 
upon one another as exhibited in the division of labor, to be regarded 
as a living whole. It is “a living whole” in much the same way 
that the plant and animal communities, of which the ecologists 
are now writing so interestingly, are a living whole; not because 
of any intrinsic relations between the individuals who compose 
them, but because each individual member of the community, 
finds in the community as a whole, a suitable milieu, an environment 
adapted to his needs and one to which he is able to adapt himself. 

Of such a society as this it may indeed be said, that it “exists 
for the benefit of its members, not its members for the benefit of 
society. It has ever to be remembered that great as may be the 
efforts made for the prosperity of the body politic, yet the claims 
of the body politic are nothing in themselves, and become some- 
thing only in so far as they embody the claims of its component 
individuals.’” 

In other words, the social organism, as Spencer sees it, exists 
not for itself but for the benefit of the separate organs of which it 
is composed, whereas, in the case of biological organism the situation 
is reversed. There the parts manifestly exist for the whole and 
not the whole for the parts. 

Spencer explains this paradoxical conclusion by the reflexion 
that in social organisms sentience is not localized as it is in biological 
organisms. ‘This is, in fact, the cardinal difference between the 
two. There is no social sensorium. 
In the one (the individual), consciousness is concentrated in a small part 
of the aggregate. In the other (society), it is diffused throughout the aggre- 


gate: all the units possess the capacities for happiness and misery, if not in 
equal degrees, still in degrees that approximate. As then, there is no socia| 


* Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (London, 1893), I, 440. 
2 Ibid., p. 450. 
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sensorium, the welfare of the aggregate, considered apart from that of the 
units, is not an end to be sought. The society exists for the benefit of its 
members; not its members for the benefit of the society.' 


The point is that society, as distinct from the individuals who 
compose it, has no apparatus for feeling pain or pleasure. There 
are no social sensations. Perceptions and mental imagery are 
individual and not social phenomena. Society lives, so to speak, 
only in its separate organs or members, and each of these organs 
has its own brain and organ of control which gives it, among other 
things, the power of independent locomotion. This is what is 
meant when society is described as a collectivity. 


VI. SOCIAL CONTROL AND SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


The fundamental problem which Spencer’s paradox raises is 
that of social control. How does a mere collection of individuals 
succeed in acting in a corporate and consistent way? How in the 
case of specific types of social group, for example an animal herd, 
a boys’ gang, or a political party, does the group control its indi- 
vidual members; the whole dominate the parts? What are the 
specific sociological differences between plant and animal commu- 
nities and human society? What kind of differences are 
sociological differences, and what do we mean in general by the 
expression “sociological” anyway ? 

Since Spencer’s essay on the social organism was published in 
1860,? this problem and these questions, in one form or another, 
have largely absorbed the theoretical interest of students of society. 
The attempts to answer them may be said to have created the 
existing schools into which sociologists are divided. 

A certain school of writers, among them Paul Lilienfeld, Auguste 
Schiffle, and René Worms, have sought to maintain, to extend, 
or modify the biological analogy first advanced by Spencer. In 
doing so they have succeeded sometimes in restating the problem 
but have not solved it. René Worms has been particularly ingen- 
ious in discovering identities and carrying out the parallelism 
between the social and the biological organizations. As a result 
he has reached the conclusion that, as between a social and a 


* Ibid., pp. 449-50. 2 Westminster Review, January, 1860. 
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biological organism, there is no difference of kind but only one of 
degree. Spencer, who could not find a “social sensorium”’ said 
that society was conscious only in the individuals who composed 
it. Worms, on the other hand, declares that we must assume the 
existence of a social consciousness, even without a sensorium, 
because we see everywhere the evidence of its existence. 


Force manifests itself by its effects. If there are certain phenomena that 
we can only make intelligible, provided we regard them as the products of 
collective social consciousness, then we are bound to assume the existence 
of such a consciousness. There are many illustrations . . . . the attitude, 
for example, of a crowd in the presence of a crime. Here the sentiment of 
indignation is unanimous. A murder, if taken in the act, will get summary 
justice from the ordinary crowd. That method of rendering justice, “lynch 
law” is deplorable, but it illustrates the intensity of the sentiment which, at 
the moment, takes possession of the social consciousness. 

Thus, always in the presence of great and common danger the collective 
consciousness of society is awakened; for example France of the Valois after 
the Treaty of Troyes, or modern France before the invasion of 1791 and before 
the German invasion in 1870; or Germany, herself, after the victories of Napo- 
leon I. This sentiment of national unity, born of resistance to the stranger, 
goes so far that a large proportion of the members of society do not hesitate 
to give their lives for the safety and glory of the state, at such a moment the 
individual comprehends that he is only a small part of a large whole and that 
he belongs to the collectivity of which he is a member. The proof that he is 
entirely penetrated by the social consciousness is the fact that in order to 
maintain its existence he is willing to sacrifize his own.' 

There is no question that the facts of crowd excitement, of 
class, caste, race, and national consciousness, do show the way in 
which the individual members of a group are, or seem to be, domi- 
nated, at certain moments and under certain circumstances, by 
the group asa whole. Worms gives to this fact, and the phenomena 
which accompany it, the title “collective consciousness.”” This 
gives the problem a name, to be sure, but not a solution. What 
the purpose of sociology requires is a description and an explanation. 
Under what conditions, precisely, does this phenomenon of 
collective consciousness arise? What are the mechanisms— 
physical, physiological, and social—by which the group imposes its 


* René Worms, Orgenisme et Société, “ Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale” 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 210-13. 
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control, or what seems to be control, upon the individual members 
of the group ? 

This question had arisen and been answered by political phi- 
losophers, in terms of political philosophy, long before sociology 
attempted to give an objective account of the matter. Two 
classic phrases, Aristotle’s ‘‘Man is a political animal’ and 
Hobbes’s “War of each against all,” omnes bellum omnium, 
measure the range and divergence of the schools upon this topic. 

According to Hobbes, the existing moral and political order— 
that is to say the organization of control—is in any community 
a mere artefact, a control resting on consent, supported by a prudent 
calculation of consequences, and enforced by an external power. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, taught that man was made for life 
in society just as the bee is made for life in the hive. The relations 
between the sexes, as well as those between mother and child, are 
manifestly predetermined in the physiological organization of the 
individual man and woman. Furthermore, man is, by his instincts 
and his inherited dispositions, predestined to a social existence 
beyond the intimate family circle. Society must be conceived, 
therefore, as a part of nature, like a beaver’s dam or the nests 
of birds. 

As a matter of fact, man and society present themselves in a 
double aspect. They are at the same time products of nature and 
of human artifice. Just as a stone hammer in the hand of a savage 
may be regarded as an artificial extension of the natural man, so 
tools, machinery, technical and administrative devices, including 
the formal organization of government and the informal “political 
machine,”’ may be regarded as more or less artificial extensions of 
the natural social group. 

So far as this is true, the conflict between Hobbes and Aristotle 
is not absolute. Society is a product both of nature and of design, 
of instinct and of reason. If, in its formal aspect, society is there- 
fore an artefact, it is one which connects up with and has its roots 
in nature and in human nature. 

This does not explain social control but simplifies the problem 
of corporate action. It makes clear, at any rate, that as members 
of society, men act as they do elsewhere from motives they do not 
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fully comprehend, in order to fulfil aims of which they are but 
dimly or not at all conscious. Men are activated, in short, not 
merely by interests, in which they are conscious of the end they 
seek, but also by instincts and sentiments, the source and meaning 
of which they do not clearly comprehend. Men work for wages, 
but they will die to preserve their status in society, or commit 
murder to resent an insult. When men act thus instinctively, or 
under the influence of the mores, they are usually quite unconscious 
of the sources of the impulses that animate them or of the ends 
which are realized through their acts. Under the influence of the 
mores men act typically, and so representatively, not as individuals 
but as members of a group. 

The simplest type of social group in which we may observe 
“social control” is in a herd or a flock. The behavior of a herd 
of cattle is, to be sure, not so uniform nor so simple a matter as it 
seems to the casual observer, but it may be very properly taken 
as an illustration of the sort of follow-the-leader uniformity that is 
more or less characteristic of all social groups. We call the dispo- 
sition to live in the herd and to move in masses, gregariousness, 
and this gregariousness is ordinarily regarded as an instinct and 
undoubtedly is pretty largely determined in the original nature 
of gregarious animals. 

There is a school of thought which seeks in the so-called gre- 
garious instincts an explanation of all that is characteristically 
social in the behavior of human beings. 

The cardinal quality of the herd is homogeneity. It is clear that the 
great advantage of the social habit is to enable large numbers to act as one, 
whereby in the case of the hunting gregarious animal strength in pursuit and 
attack is at once increased to beyond that of the creatures preyed upon, and 
in protective socialism the sensitiveness of the new unit to alarms is greatly 
in excess of that of the individual member of the flock. 

To secure these advantages of homogeneity, it is evident that the members 
of the herd must possess sensitiveness to the behaviour of their fellows. The 
individual isolated will be of no meaning, the individual as a part of the herd 
will be capable of transmitting the most potent impulses. Each member of 
the flock tending to follow its neighbour and in turn to be followed, each is in 
some sense capable of leadership; but no lead will be followed that departs 
widely from normal behaviour. A lead will be followed only from its resem- 
blance to the normal. If the leader go so far ahead as definitely to cease to 
be in the herd, he will necessarily be ignored. 
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The original in conduct, that is to say, resistiveness to the voice of the 
herd, will be suppressed by natural selection; the wolf which does not follow 
the impulses of the herd will be starved; the sheep which does not respond 
to the flock will be eaten. 

Again, not only will the individual be responsive to impulses coming from 
the herd, but he will treat the herd as his normal environment. The impulse 
to be in and always to remain with the herd will have the strongest instinctive 
weight. Anything which tends to separate him from his fellows, as soon as 
it becomes perceptible as such will be strongly resisted.* 

According to sociologists of this school public opinion, con- 
science, and authority in the state rest upon the natural dispo- 
sition of the animal in the herd to conform to “the decrees of 
the herd.” 

Conscience, then, and the feelings of guilt and of duty are the peculiar 
possessions of the gregarious animal. A dog and a cat caught in the com- 
mission of an offence will both recognize that punishment is coming; but the 
dog, moreover, knows that he has done wrong, and he will come to be punished, 
unwillingly it is true, and as if dragged along by some power outside him, 
while the cat’s sole impulse is to escape. The rational recognition of the 
sequence of act and punishment is equally clear to the gregarious and to the 
solitary animal, but it is the former only who understands that he has com- 


mitted a crime, who has, in fact, the sense of sin.? 

The concepts upon which this explanation of society rests is 
homogeneity. If animals or human beings act under all circum- 
stances in the same way, they will act or seem to act, as if they 
had a common purpose. If everybody follows the crowd, if every- 
one wears the same clothes, utters the same trite remarks, 
rallies to the same battle cries and is everywhere dominated, even 
in his most characteristically individual behavior, by an instinctive 
and passionate desire to conform to an external model and to the 
wishes of the herd, then we have an explanation of everything 
characteristic of society—except the variants, the nonconformists, 
the idealists, and the rebels. The herd instinct may be an explana- 
tion of conformity but it does not explain variation. Variation 
is an important fact in society as it is in nature generally. 

Homogeneity and like-mindedness are, as explanations of the 
social behavior of men and animals, very closely related concepts. 
* W. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War (New York, 1916), pp. 29-30. 
2 Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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In “‘like response to like stimulus,’’ we may discern the beginning 
of “concerted action” and this, it is urged, is the fundamental 
social fact. This is the “like-mindedness”’ theory of society which 
has been given wide popularity in the United States through the 
writings of Professor Franklin Henry Giddings. He describes it 
as a “developed form of the instinct theory, dating back to 
Aristotle’s aphorism that man is a political animal.” 


Any given stimulus may happen to be felt by more than one organism, 
at the same or at different times. Two or more organisms may respond to 
the same given stimulus simultaneously or at different times. They may 
respond to the same given stimulus in like or in unlike ways; in the same or 
in different degrees; with like or with unlike promptitude; with equal or with 
unequal persistence. I have attempted to show that in like response to the 
same given stimulus we have the beginning, the absolute origin, of all concerted 
activity—the inception of every conceivable form of co-operation; while in 
unlike response, and in unequal response, we have the beginning of all those 
processes of individuation, of differentiation, of competition, which in their 
endlessly varied relations to combination, to co-operation, bring about the 
infinite complexity of organized social life. 

Closely related, logically if not historically, to Giddings’ con- 
ception of “‘like-mindedness” is Gabriel Tarde’s conception of 
“imitation.”’ If for Giddings “like response to like stimulus” is 
the fundamental social fact, for Tarde “imitation”’ is the process 
through which alone society exists. Society, said Tarde, exists 
in imitation. Asa matter of fact, Tarde’s doctrine may be regarded 
as a corollary to Giddings’. Imitation is the process by which 
that like-mindedness, by which Giddings explains corporate action, 
is effected. Men are not born like-minded, they are made so by 
imitation. 

This minute inter-agreement of minds and wills, which forms the basis of 
the social life, even in troublous times—this presence of so many common 
ideas, ends, and means, in the minds and wills of all members of the same 
society at any given moment—is not due, I maintain, to organic heredity, 
which insures the birth of men quite similar to one another, nor to mere identity 
of geographical environment, which offers very similar resources to talents 
that are nearly equal; it is rather the effect of that suggestion-imitation process 
which, starting from one primitive creature possessed of a single idea or act, 
passed this copy on to one of its neighbors, then to another, and so on. Organic 

t Franklin Henry Giddings, The Concepts and Methods of Sociology, Congress of 
Arts and Science, Universal Exposition (St. Louis, 1904), pp. 789-90. 
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needs and spiritual tendencies exist in us only as potentialities which are 
realizable under the most diverse forms, in spite of their primitive similarity; 
and, among all these possible realizations, the indications furnished by some 
first initiator who is imitated determine which one is actually chosen." 

In contrast with these schools, which interpret action in terms 
of the herd and the flock—i.e., men act together because they act 
alike—is the theory of Emile Durkheim who insists that the social 
group has real corporate existence and that, in human societies 
at least, men act together not because they have like purposes but 
a common purpose. This common purpose imposes itself upon the 
individual members of a society at the same time as an ideal, a 
wish, and an obligation. Conscience, the sense of obligation which 
members of a group feel only when there is conflict between the 
wishes of the individual and the will of the group, is a manifestation, 
in the individual consciousness, of the collective mind and the 
group will. The mere fact that in a panic or a stampede, human 
beings will sometimes, like the Gadarene swine, rush down a steep 
place into the sea, is a very positive indication of like-mindedness 
but not an evidence of acommon purpose. The difference between 
an animal herd and a human crowd is that the crowd, what Le Bon 
calls the “‘organized crowd,”’ the crowd “in being”’ to use a nautical 
term, is dominated by an impulse to achieve a purpose that is 
common to every member of the group. Men in a state of panic, 
on the other hand, although equally under the influence of the 
mass excitement, act not corporately but individually, each indi- 
vidual wildly seeking to save his own skin. Men in a state of 
panic have like purposes but no common purpose. If the “organ- 
ized crowd,” “the psychological crowd,” is a society “in being,” 
the panic and the stampede is a society ‘‘in dissolution.” 

Durkheim does not use these illustrations nor does he express him- 
self in these terms. The conception of the “organized’’ or “ psycho- 
logical” crowd is not his, but Le Bon’s. The fact is that Durkheim 
does not think of a society as a mere sum of particulars. Neither 
does he think of the sentiments nor the opinions which dominate 
the social group as private and subjective. When individuals 
come together under certain circumstances, the opinions and senti- 
ments which they held as individuals are modified and changed 


*G. Tarde, Social Laws, an Outline of Sociology (New York, 1899), pp. 38-39. 
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under the influence of the new contacts. Out of the fermentation 
which association breeds, a new something (autre chose) is produced, 
an opinion and sentiment, in other words, that is not the sum of, 
and not like, the sentiments and opinions of the individuals from 
which it is derived. This new sentiment and opinion is public, 
and social, and the evidence of this is the fact that it imposes 
itself upon the individuals concerned as something more or less 
external to them. They feel it either as an inspiration, a sense of 
personal release and expansion, or as an obligation, a pressure and 
an inhibition. The characteristic social phenomenon is just this 
control by the group as a whole of the individuals that compose it. 
This fact of control, then, is the fundamental secial fact. 


Now society also gives the sensation of a perpetual dependence. Since 
it has a nature which is peculiar to itself and different from our individual 
nature, it pursues ends which are likewise special to it; but, as it cannot attain 
them except through our intermediacy, it imperiously demands our aid. It 
requires that, forgetful of our own interests, we make ourselves its servitors, 
and it submits us to every sort of inconvenience, privation, and sacrifice, 
without which social life would be impossible. It is because of this that at 
every instant we are obliged to submit ourselves to rules of conduct and of 
thought which we have neither made nor desired, and which are sometimes 
even contrary to our most fundamental inclinations and instincts. 

Even if society were unable to maintain these concessions and sacrifices 
from us except by a material constraint, it might awaken in us only the idea 
of a physical force to which we must give way of necessity, instead of that of 
a moral power such as religions adore. But as a matter of fact, the empire 
which it holds over consciences is due much less to the physical supremacy of 
which it has the privilege than to the moral authority with which it is invested. 
If we yield to its orders, it is not merely because it is strong enough to triumph 
over our resistance; it is primarily because it is the object of a venerable 
respect. 

Now the ways of action to which society is strongly enough attached to 
impose them upon its members, are, by that very fact, marked with a distinctive 
sign provocative of respect. Since they are elaborated in common, the vigour 
with which they have been thought of by each particular mind is retained in 
all the other minds, and reciprocally. The representations which express 
them within each of us have an intensity which no purely private states of 
consciousness could ever attain; for they have the strength of the innumerable 
individual representations which have served to form each of them. It is 
society who speaks through the mouths of those who affirm them in our 
presence; it is society whom we hear in hearing them; and the voice of all 
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has an accent which that of one alone could never have. The very violence 
with which society reacts, by way of blame or material suppression, against 
every attempted dissidence, contributes to strengthening its empire by mani- 
festing the common conviction through this burst of ardour. In a word, when 
something is the object of such a state of opinion, the representation which 
each individual has of it gains a power of action from its origins and the condi- 
tions in which it was born, which even those feel who do not submit themselves 
to it. It tends to repel the representations which contradict it, and it keeps 
them at a distance; on the other hand it commands those acts which will 
realize it, and it does so, not by a material coercion or by the perspective of 
something of this sort, but by the simple radiation of the mental energy which 
it contains." 

But the same social forces, which are found organized in public 
opinion, in religious symbols, in social convention, in fashion, and 
in science—for “if a people did not have faith in science all the 
scientific demonstrations in the world would be without any in- 
fluence whatsoever over their minds”—are constantly re-creating 
the old order, making new heroes, overthrowing old gods, creating 
new myths, and imposing new ideals. And this is the nature of 
the cultural process of which sociology is a description and an 


explanation. 


VII. SOCIAL CONTROL AND THE COLLECTIVE MIND 


Durkheim is sometimes referred to, in comparison with other 
contemporary sociologists, as a realist. This is a reference to the 
controversy of the medieval philosophers in regard to the nature of 
concepts. Those who thought a concept a mere class-name applied 
to a group of objects because of some common characteristics were 
called nominalists. Those who thought the concept was real, and 
not the name of a mere collection of individuals, were realists. 
In this sense Tarde and Giddings and all those writers who think 
of society as a collection of actually or potentially like-minded 
persons would be nominalists, while other writers like Simmel, 
Ratzenhofer, and Small, who think of society in terms of inter- 
action and social process may be called realists. They are realist, 
at any rate, in so far as they think of the members of a society as 
bound together in a system of mutual influences which has suffi- 
cient character to be described as a process. | 


t Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York), pp. 206-8. 
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Naturally this process cannot be conceived of in terms of space 
or physical proximity alone. Social contacts and social forces are of 
a subtler sort but not less real than physical. We know, for 
example, that vocations are largely determined by personal compe- 
tition; that the solidarity of what Sumner calls the “in”’ or “we”’ 
group is largely determined by its conflict with the “out” or 
“other” groups. We know, also, that the status and social position 
of any individual inside any social group is determined by his 
relation to all other members of that group and eventually of all 
other groups. These are illustrations of what is meant concretely 
by social interaction and social process and it is considerations of 
this kind which seem to justify certain writers in thinking of 
individual persons as ‘“‘parts”’ and of society as a “‘whole”’ in some 
other sense than that in which a dust heap is a whole of which the 
individual particles are parts. 

Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communication, 
but it may fairly be said to exist im transmission, in communication. There 
is more than a verbal tie between the words common, community, and com- 
munication.* 

Communication, if not identical with, is at least a form of, what 
has been referred to here as social interaction. But communication 
as Dewey has defined the term, is something more and different 
than what Tarde calls “inter-stimulation.’”” Communication is a 
process by which we “transmit” an experience from an individual 
to another but it is also a process by which these same individuals 
get a common experience. 

Try the experiment of communicating, with fullness and accuracy, some 
experience to another, especially if it be somewhat complicated, and you will 
find your own attitude toward your experience changing; otherwise you 
resort to expletives and ejaculations. Except in dealing with commonplaces 
and catch phrases one has to assimilate, imaginatively, something of another’s 
experience in order to tell him intelligently of one’s own experience. All 
communication is like art. 

Not only does communication involve the creation, out of 
experiences that are individual and private, an experience that is 
common and public but such a common experience becomes the 

t John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, 1916), p. 5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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basis for a common and public existence in which every individual, 
to greater or less extent, participates and is himself a part. Further- 
more, as a part of this common life, there grows up a body of 
custom, convention, tradition, ceremonial, language, social ritual, 
public opinion, in short all that Sumner includes under the term 
“mores” and all that ethnologists include under the term “culture.”’ 

The thing that characterizes Durkheim and his followers is 
their insistence upon the fact that all cultural materials, and 
expressions, including language, science, religion, public opinion, 
and law, since they are the products of social intercourse and social 
interaction, are bound to have an objective, public, and social 
character such as no product of an individual mind either has or 
can have. Durkheim speaks of these mental products, individual 
and social, as representations. The characteristic product of the 
individual mind is the percept, or, as Durkheim describes it, the 
“individual representation.”” The percept is, and remains, a 
private and an individual matter. No one can reproduce, or 
communicate to another, subjective impressions or the mental 
imagery in the concrete form in which they come to the individual 
himself. My neighbor may be able to read my “thoughts” and 
understand the motives that impel me to action better than I 
understand myself, but he cannot reproduce the images, with 
just the fringes of sense and feeling with which they come to my 
mind. 

The characteristic product of a group of individuals, in their 
efforts to communicate is, on the other hand, something objective 
and understood, that is, a gesture, a sign, a symbol, a word, or a 
concept in which an experience or purpose that was private becomes 
public. This gesture, sign, symbol, concept, or representation in 
which a common object is not merely indicated, but in a sense 
created, Durkheim calls a “collective representation.” 

Dewey’s description of what takes place in communication 
may be taken as a description of the process by which these col- 
lective representations come into existence. ‘‘To formulate an 
experience,’ as Dewey says, “‘requires getting outside of it, seeing 
it as another would see it, considering what points of contact it 
has with the life of another so that it may be gotten into such form 
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that he can appreciate its meaning.”’ The result of such a conscious 

effort to communicate an experience is to transform it. The 
experience, after it has been communicated, is not the same for 
either party to the communication. To publish or to give pub- 
licity to an event is to make of that event something other than 
it was before publication. Furthermore, the event as published 
is still something different from the event as reflected in the minds 
of the individuals to whom the publication is addressed. 

It will be evident upon reflection that public opinion is not 
the opinion of all, nor even of a majority of the persons who com- 
pose a public. As a matter of fact, what we ordinarily mean by 
public opinion is never the opinion of anyone in particular. It is 
composite opinion, representing a general tendency of the public 
as a whole. On the other hand, we recognize that public opinion 
exists, even when we do not know of any individual person, among 
those who compose the public, whose private and personal opinion 
exactly coincides with that of the public of which he or she is a part. 

‘Nevertheless, the private and personal opinion of an individual 
who participates in making public opinion is influenced by the 
opinions of those around him, and by public opinion. In this sense 
every opinion is public opinion. 

Public opinion, in respect to the manner in which it is formed 
and the manner in which it exists—that is to say relatively inde- 
pendent of the individuals who co-operate to form it—has the 
characteristics of collective representation in general. Collective 
representations are objective, in just the sense that public opinion 
is objective, and they impose themselves upon the individual as 
public opinion does, as relatively but not wholly external forces— 
stabilizing, standardizing, conventionalizing, as well as stimulating, 
extending, and generalizing individual representations, percepts. 

The collective representations are exterior to the individual consciousnesses 
because they are not derived from the individuals taken in isolation but from their 
convergence and union (concours)... . . Doubtless, in the elaboration of the 
common result, each (individual) bears his due share; put the private senti- 
ments do not become social except by combining under the action of the forces 


sui generis which association develops. As a result of these combinations, 
and of the mutual alterations which result therefrom, they (the private 
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sentiments) become something else (auére chose). A chemical synthesis results, 
which concentrates, unifies, the elements synthetized, and by that very process 
transforms them The resultant derived therefrom extends then beyond 
(deborde) the individual mind as the whole is greater than the part. To know 
really what it is, one must take the aggregate in its totality. It is this that 
thinks, that feels, that wills, although it may not be able to will, feel, or act 
save by the intermediation of individual consciousnesses.' 


This, then, after nearly a century of criticism, is what remains 
of Comte’s conception of the social organism. If society is, as 
the realists insist, anything more than a collection of like-minded 
individuals, it is so because of the existence (1) of a social process 
and (2) of a body of tradition and opinion—the products of this 
process—which has a relatively objective character 2nd imposes 
itself upon the individual as a form of control, social control. This 
process and its product are the social consciousness. The social 
consciousness, in its double aspect as process and product, is the 
social organism. The controversy between the realists and the 
nominalists reduces itself apparently to this question of the objec- 
tivity of social tradition and of public opinion. For the present 
we may let it rest there. 

Meanwhile the conceptions of the social consciousness and the 
social mind have been adopted by writers on social topics who are 
not at all concerned with their philosophical implications or legiti- 
macy. We are just now seeing the first manifestations of two 
new types of sociology which call themselves, the one rural and 
the other urban sociology. Writers belonging to these two schools 
are making studies of what they call the “rural” and the “urban” 
minds. In using these terms they are not always quite certain 
whether the mind of which they are thinking is a collective mind, 
in Durkheim’s realistic sense of the word, or whether it is the mind 
of the typical inhabitant of a rural or an urban community, an 
instance of “‘like-mindedness,” in the sense of Giddings and the 
nominalists. 

t Emile Durkheim, “Représentations individuelles et representation collectives.” 
Revue metaphysique, VI (—) 295. Quoted and translated by Charles Elmer Gehlke, 


“Emile Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological Theory,” Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, LXIII, 29-30. 
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A similar usage of the word “‘mind,” “the American mind,” 
for example, is common in describing characteristic differences in 
the attitudes of different nations and their “nationals.” 

The origin of the phrase, “the American mind,” was political. Shortly 
after the middle of the eighteenth century, there began to be a distinctly 
American way of regarding the debatable question of British Imperial control. 
During the period of the Stamp Act agitation our colonial-bred politicians 
and statesmen made the discovery that there was a mode of thinking and 
feeling which was native—or had by that time become a second nature—to all 
the colonists. Jefferson, for example, employs those resonant and useful 
words “the American mind” to indicate that throughout the American colonies 
an essential unity of opinion had been developed as regards the chief political 
question of the day.' 

Here again, it is not quite clear, whether the American mind 
is a name for a characteristic uniformity in the minds of individual 
Americans: whether the phrase refers rather to an “essential unity 
of opinion,” or whether, finally, it is intended to cover both the 
uniformity and the unity characteristic of American opinion. 

Students of labor problems and of the so-called class struggle, 
on the other hand, use the term ‘“‘psychology” in much the same 
way that the students of rural and urban sociology use the term 
“mind.” They speak of the “psychology” of the laboring class, 
the “psychology ’”’ of the capitalistic class, in cases where psychology 
seems to refer indifferently either to the social attitudes of the 
members of a class, or to attitude and morale of the class as a whole. 

The terms ‘‘class-conscious”’ and “‘class-consciousness,”’ “na- 
tional”’ and “racial”? consciousness are now familiar terms to 
students although they seem to have been used, first of all, by the 
so-called “intelligentsia” who have been the leaders in the various 
types of mass movement to which these terms apply. ‘ Con- 
sciousness,”’ in the sense in which it is here used, has a similar, 
though somewhat different, connotation than the word “mind” 
when applied to a group. It is a name not merely for the attitudes 
characteristic of certain races or classes, but for these attitudes 
when they are in the focus of attention of the group, in the “fore- 
consciousness,” to use a Freudian term. In this sense “‘conscious”’ 
suggests not merely the submergence of the individual and the 


* Bliss Perry, The American Mind (Boston, 1912), p. 47. 
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consequent solidarity of the group, but it signifies a mental mobili- 
zation and preparedness of the individual and of the group for 
collective or corporate action. To be class-conscious is to be 
prepared to act in the sense of that class. 

There is implicit in this rather ambiguous popular usage of the 
terms ‘‘social mind” and “social consciousness”’ a recognition of 
the dual aspect of society and of social groups. Society may be 
regarded at the same time from an individualsitic and a collectiv- 
istic point of view. Looking at it from the point of view of the 
individual, we regard as social just that character of the individual 
which has been imparted to, and impressed upon, him as a result 
of his participation in the life of the group. Social psychology, 
from Baldwin’s first studies of the development of personality in 
the child to Ellwood’s studies of the society in its “ psychological 
aspects” has been mainly concerned with the investigation of the 
effects upon the individual of his contacts with other individuals.* 

On the other hand, we have had, in the description of the crowd 
and the public by Le Bon, Tarde, Sighele, and their successors, 
the beginnings of a study of collective behavior and “corporate 
action.” In these two points of view we seem to have again the 
contrast and the opposition, already referred to, between the 
nominalistic and realistic conceptions of society. Nominalism, 
represented by social psychology, emphasizes, or seems to empha- 
size, the independence of the individual. Realism, represented by 
collective psychology, emphasizes the control of the group over 
the individual, of the whole over the part. 

While it is true that society has this double aspect, the indi- 
vidual and the collective, it is the assumption of this volume that 
the touchstone of society, the thing that distinguishes a mere 
collection of individuals from a society is not like-mindedness, 
but corporate action. We may apply the term social to any 
group of individuals which is capable of consistent action, that is 
to say, action, consciously or unconsciously, directed to a common 
end. This existence of a common end is perhaps all that can be 


* James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race (New York 
and London, 1895); Charles A. Elwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (New 
York and London, 1912). 
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legitimately included in the conception ‘‘organic’”’ as applied to 
society. 

From this point of view social control is the central fact and 
the central problem of society. Just as psychology may be regarded 
as an account of the manner in which the individual organism, as 
a whole, exercises control over its parts or rather of the manner in 
which the parts co-operate together to carry on the corporate 
existence of the whole, so sociology, speaking strictly, is a point of 
view and a method for investigating the processes by which indi- 
viduals are inducted into and induced to co-operate in some sort of 
permanent corporate existence which we call society. 


Social Service 


Fic. 1 


To put this emphasis on corporate action is not to overlook 
the fact that through this corporate action the individual member 
of society is largely formed, not to say created. It recognized, 
however, that if corporate action tends to make of the individual 
an instrument, as well as an organic part, of the social group, it 
does not do this by making him “like” merely; it may do so by 
making him ‘“‘different.’”’ The division of labor, in making possible 
an ever larger and wider co-operation among men, has indirectly 
multiplied individual diversities. What like-mindedness must 
eventually mean, if it is to mean anything, is the existence of so 
much of a consensus among the individuals of a group as will 
permit the group to act. This, then, is what is meant here by 
society, the social organism and the social group. 


Anthfopology 
Ciolo 
| Politics Educati nomics 
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Sociology, so far as it can be regarded as a fundamental science 
and not mere congeries of social-welfare programs and practices, 
may be described as the science of collective behavior. With this 
definition it is possible to indicate in a general and schematic way 
its relation to the other social sciences. 

Historically, sociology has had its origin in history. History 
has been and is the great mother science of all the social sciences. 
Of history it may be said nothing human is foreign to it. Anthro- 
pology, ethnology, folklore, and archaeology have grown up 
largely, if not wholly, to complete the task which history began 
and answer the questions which historical investigation first 
raised. In history and the sciences associated with it, i.e., 
ethnology, folklore, and archaeology, we have the concrete records 
of that human nature and experience which sociology has sought 
toexplain. Inthe same sense that history is the concrete, sociology 
is the abstract, science of human experience and human nature. 

On the other hand, the technical (applied) social sciences, that 
is, politics, education, social service, and economics—so far as 
economics may be regarded as the science of business—are related 
to sociology in a different way. They are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, applications of principles which it is the business of sociology 
and of psychology to deal with explicitly. In so far as this is 
true, sociology may be regarded as fundamental to the other 
social sciences. 
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THE LAW OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


J. E. BOODIN 
Carleton College 


ABSTRACT 


Human nature is known through behavior, but the reaction must be studied in 
social relations not merely physiological reactions. The reality of the group has been 
too long neglected. Levy-Bruhl has a law of participation which assumes a difference 
between primitive man, whose mind is pre-logical, and modern man, a distinction 
which closer analysis fails to justify. The real law of participation may be stated: 
In order to understand human beings we must take them in their social matrix. The 
identification has three stages varying with the unity of conviction, the amount of 

i opposition, and the number of participants. Three types of participation are dis- 
tinguishable: first, the automatic, where the individual is unquestioning and unthink- 
ing; second, the dogmatic, a transition type; and third, the critical, where the test 
of truth is objective experience and not the strength of group conviction. It is creative 

articipation and therefore social. For it deals with social material, is social in its 
incentive, social in its test, and is inspired by social ideals. Creativeness makes 
significant addition to the meaning and value of the world. Reason does not mean 
the negation of mysticism, for we need, in an age of heartless science, a new sense of 
emotional unity, science will be an instrument of selfish destruction. 


CONDUCT AS THE STARTING-POINT 


It is a profound truth that we know human nature through 

behavior. But the study of mere physiological behavior does not 

take us far. We are still largely ignorant of the physiological 
expression of human nature. The measurements of the pulse and 

breathing, and some obscure organs that we do not usually men- 

tion, have not thrown much light on human conduct. At best the 

physiological reactions are a dubious index. The same physio- 

logical reflexes may be the expression of different emotions and 

attitudes. And again the same emotions and attitudes may have 

different expressions. The futility of the attempt to investigate, 

by the reaction method, such complex differences of organization 
as are involved in sex and race, is only too apparent. To get any 
adequate knowledge of human nature, at any rate, we must study 
it in the network of social relations as expressed in the variety of 
social responses and in the social products of language, art, and 
institutions. It is thus that we come to understand the canali- 
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zation of human conduct into habit and its organization into 
the existing patterns of behavior. It is thus that we get an 
insight into the propensities, capacities, and limitations of human 
nature. 

As an illustration of the limitations of the physiological method 
a simple example will suffice. Who would dare say that the physio- 
logical reaction to the command “hush!”’ expresses the variety 
of tendencies involved in such different situations as the sick 
room, the school, the church, the game of hide-and-seek, etc. 
And yet the meaning of these situations to the participants is 
vastly different, even though outwardly they may comply in the 
same way. It is only when we understand the social genesis of 
such meanings that we can follow the process of stimulus-response 
from the kinaesthetic-auricular language situation in actual social 
communication through the stage of incipient action to which it 
dwindles in remembered speech, until an automatic cerebral set 
may be the only equivalent of the social meaning on the side of 
the individual organism. There is indeed an innate physiological 
disposition to talk, which reports itself in the motor-auditory sen- 
sations, but these would be mere senseless babble except for the 
group situations for which the disposition of speech has evolved 
and which in turn have been greatly extended by articulate 
speech. 

Nor can we understand human behavior by the study of human 
beings as abstract individuals. It has been said that “‘sociology, 
or the study of man in the group, must found its results upon a 
study of the individual.”* It is true that sociology in the past has 
been largely individualistic and particularistic. It has proceeded 
from individual to individual and has ignored the reality of the 
group. It has been prone to select some particular factor—environ- 
ment, instinct, habit, sympathy, imitation, etc.—and thus tried to 
explain social conduct. This accounts for the barrenness of sociol- 
ogy in the past. It has failed to discover its own unique problem. 
In other words it has failed to take into account the reality of the 
group. It has tried to synthesize society from abstract individuals, 
instead of starting with the analysis of society as it exists, before 


* Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 11. 
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reconstructing it in terms of its scientific models. And so it has 
found itself with bricks without mortar. 

We need to awake to the fact that with the group—its conscious- 
ness of participation, its cumulative tradition and control—a new 
fact appears in the history of the earth’s crust and this fact must 
become central in our science of human conduct. Just as with 
the creative synthesis of life we have a new order of reality which 
science must take account of as such, and not merely as a sum of 
elements entering into the life compound, so with the creative 
synthesis of the group we have a new order of fact which thence- 
forth conditions human conduct in a unique way. No doubt 
there are transition links from the group to the individualistic 
animals which stalk alone. Such a link is the instinctive herd. 
But the herd is not a social group. It does not have the conscious- 
ness of participating in a common life with its tradition and sym- 
bols. Once this situation exists, it becomes a unique factor of 
selection and survival. We cannot resolve it into abstract condi- 
ditions, but we must understand the conditions in terms of it. 
Like the life compound, it is not only itself a unique creative 
synthesis, but it is the basis for further creative synthesis in its 
cumulative growth and reactions. No doubt the social group has 
its definite place in cosmic and organic evolution, based upon an 
immanent law of creativeness which we do not understand, but it 
also becomes a creative factor in determining the conditions of 
further evolution. By an inherent law of rectigradation, instincts 
and capacities for further development of group life arise and in 
turn individuals and groups with defective instincts and capacities 
are eliminated or subordinated. 

One thing is clear, at any rate: that to understand human 
beings we must understand them as functioning or failing to 
function with reference to each other in society. This has never 
been clearer than in the present transition in human history. As 
the electric furnace has enabled us to study the bonds in material 
compounds, the effect of their dissolution in the stress of heat 
and the forming of new compounds, so in the heat and stress of 
the social struggle which we are watching today, we can see the 
effects of the dissolution of old group bonds with their sanctions 
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and the precipitation of human elements into new compounds with 
corresponding liberation of energy and temporary disorder. 

To understand the conduct of human beings we must under- 
stand their participation, consciously or unconsciously, in group 
beliefs and ideals, with the control that these exercise over them. 
Eliminate this social factor in conduct, and we no longer have 
human conduct. The sociologist is little concerned with the ques- 
tion of the psychological content which symbolizes this social 
factor in the individual consciousness. This content may consist 
entirely in sensations. There may be no central images in the old 
sense, least of all any generic images. No doubt movements and 
motor sensations occupy an important function in the fixation of 
meanings, since meanings are uses, operations to which we can put 
contents, not mere abstract pictures. But movements and sensa- 
tions do not account for the social planes of meaning which inter- 
sect us as individuals, which make our actions converge on common 
ends. We share in action directly only to a limited extent when 
certain reflexes in the infant are set off by the physiological move- 
ments in others as in yawning or smiling. At any rate such psycho- 
motor actions are relatively unimportant. The important part of 
conduct to us is conduct which has reference, consciously or 
unconsciously, to social meanings—conduct which looks to the 
control of present sensations and impulses by the common matrix 
of customs and ideals in which we must somehow share to have 
human conduct. In short, human beings are not physiological 
automata, but social beings. Their conduct can be understood 
only as we understand their interstimulation within a network of 
social relations with its cumulative tradition. It may also be well 
to add, in these days of quack reform, that it would be well for the 
sociologist to understand human conduct before he tries to reform 
it. If he deals with human beings as abstract individuals that 
can be ushered into a democratic paradise if they only can master 
the technique of counting ballots, his reforms are likely to be as 
futile in the future as in the past. We had better learn the art 
of diagnosis before we administer remedies, and this we can 
learn only by first investigating the anatomy and physiology of 
society. 
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LEVY-BRUHL’S LAW OF PARTICIPATION 


The French sociologists, especially Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, 
have taken advanced ground in their emphasis of the reality of 
the social group. It is to Lévy-Bruhl that we owe the phrase, 
“law of participation,” though his statement of the law is too 
specialized and too limited in scope to serve as a universal principle 
of explanation. It is rather a theory of the primitive mind, which 
he distinguishes sharply from the European mind; and this theory 
is based upon a study of the totemic beliefs of certain aboriginal 
races. He sums up his conclusions under two heads: 


1. The institutions, practices and beliefs of the primitive races imply a 
prelogical and mystical mind, oriented differently from ours. 

2. The collective representations and the connections among these repre- 
sentations which constitute this mind are governed by the law of participa- 
tion and, being so governed, are indifferent to the law of contradiction." 


This “law of participation”’ he states as follows: 


Lacking a satisfactory formula, we can attempt an approximation. I 
should say that in the collective representations of the primitive mind, objects, 
beings, phenomena, can in a manner incomprehensible to us, be themselves or 
other than themselves at the same time. In a manner not less incompre- 
hensible, they emit and they receive forces, powers, qualities, mystical influ- 
ences which can be felt outside themselves, without ceasing to exist where 
they are. In other words, for that type of mind, the opposition between the 
one and the many does not impose the necessity of affirming one of the terms 
if the other is denied, or reciprocally. The opposition has only a secondary 
interest. Sometimes it is perceived; often it is not. Often it disappears 
before a mystical essence, common to two beings, which, to our manner of 
thinking, cannot possibly be taken, one for the other, without leading to 
absurdity. For example the Trumai (a tribe of Northern Brazil) boast of 
being araras (red parrots).? 


The primitive mind is, according to Lévy-Bruhl, indifferent to 
logical classification and to verification in terms of experience which 
are supposed to characterize the European mind. Instead of logi- 
cal classifications there “are established complex participations.” 


They are equivalent to, or at least they correspond to, what for us are classi- 
fications; the social participations being felt with great intensity by each 
individual consciousness and serving as a center, so to speak, around which 


* Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inferieures, p. 425. 2 Ibid., p. 77. 
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other participations mass themselves. But there is nothing there which 
resembles, except in appearance, our logical generalizations. The latter 
imply series of concepts of definite extension and intension and constitute a 
ladder whose rungs are tested by reflective thought. The prelogical mind 
does not objectify nature in this way. It lives rather by feeling its own par- 
ticipation in it, and by feeling nature’s participations everywhere; and it 
translates these complexes of participations into social forms. The element of 
generality, if it exists, can be sought only in the participation which radiates, 
in the mystical property, circulating between certain beings, which unites 
them and which indentifies them in the collective representation." 
Lévy-Bruhl seems to have overemphasized the difference. 
between the primitive type of mind and that of the European 
races. Boas,’ the anthropologist, finds no such gulf. The differ- 
ence between the savage mind and ours would seem to be due to 
the background of tradition rather than any absolute difference in 
mental processes. The contrast which Lévy-Bruhl has made so 
striking is due to the fact that he has selected a set of customs, long 
ago stereotyped, among certain savage peoples and contrasted them 
with the science of the European. But we also have our crust of 
custom in which we participate as groups and where we are indif- 
ferent to contradictions. Our etiquette, our religion, our moral 
and political traditions, are full of them. Just think of accepting 
the Copernican view of the world and that of the ancient Hebrews 
at the same time. Lévy-Bruhl himself recognizes the persistence 
of the prelogical mind in certain fields, viz., ‘in morals, politics 
and religion’’—just as in the more primitive type of civilization. 
In any case we, like the savage, accept a vast mass of tradition 
and convention uncritically, on the authority of the group of which 
we are a part, and because we are a part of it, requiring no other 
ground than the collective faith or opinion of the group. Beliefs 
thus accepted may be called alogical as contrasted with beliefs 
which we consciously subject to the test of experience. With 
most people as a matter of fact even their science is accepted in 
that manner. They have no more logical ground for the Coper- 
nican theory than for the doctrine of the Trinity. When we do 
question the conventional beliefs it is because of some stress, and 


then our thinking lasts only as long as the stress. 
* Ibid., pp. 140, 141. ® Primitive Traits. 
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There are, to be sure, certain periods of transition when a wide 
readjustment of our mores takes place. It is also true that the 
primitive mind is more likely to harden and stay put because of 
the less complexity of the social structure and less pressure from 
external contacts. But this is a relative matter. The intricate 
social system of savages, such for example as their marriage classifi- 
cations, do not arise without thought, even though the reasons 
they give us now may have nothing to do with the founding of the 
institutions. And in spite of the monotony of conditions, we find 
savage peoples today in various stages of evolution and transition. 
Thus we find, in the marriage customs of adjacent tribes in Aus- 
tralia, the maternal totem, the maternal and paternal totem coexist- 
ing, the paternal totem alone, and finally the disregarding of both 
the maternal and paternal totems. It is evident that in some 
parts of Australia the whole system of totemic beliefs and practices 
is becoming antiquated and intermarrying takes place very much 
as it does among us. If they move slowly it is because of lack of 
pressure. Under their relatively simple conditions of existence, 
many of their customs are well adapted, though different from ours. 
Other customs seem to work because of the inadequacy of their 
knowledge, as for example their ceremonies to produce rain. But 
we must remember that it is still customary among European races 
to pray for rain, inconsistent though it is with our natural science. 
The breaking and reconstruction of customs, with savages as with 
us, is due to their failure to work in the light of experience, especially 
their failure to produce prosperity. 

It is hard to see why totemism as a system of beliefs should be 
regarded as so peculiarly mysterious as to differentiate the mind of 
the races that hold it from our own mind, as Lévy-Bruhl seems to 
think. It is true that the origins of totemism, as of so many 
ancient beliefs, is wrapped in mystery. Perhaps Andrew Lang is 
right that the exogamous marriage relations which are the rule in 
totemism have their origin in the discipline of the male in driving 
away the sons from his mates and forcing them to seek their mates 
elsewhere and that the animal names are sobriquets thrown at 
these wife robbers before the connubium and friendly exchange 
existed.t But that is speculation. We find totemism as an already 
t Article “‘Totemism,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.). 
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established social system and also as a religious cult. Whatever 
may be the origin of the totem emblems, they are now bound up 
with a belief in kinship. As Durkheim puts it: “The funda- 
mental thing in this religion is that the men of the clan and the 
different beings whose form the totemic emblems reproduce, pass 
as being made of the same essence. When this belief was once 
admitted, the bridge between different kingdoms was already 
built.’”* The totem names and emblems of the clan came by a 
natural psychological process to signify the social bond, the com- 
mon life, of the clan. To quote Durkheim again: “Since the clan 
cannot exist without a name and an emblem, and since this emblem 
is always before the eyes of men, it is upon this, and the objects 
whose image it is, that the sentiments which society arouses in its 
members are fixed. Men were thus compelled to represent the 
collective force, whose reaction they felt in the form of things 
serving as flag to the group. ‘Therefore, in the idea of this force, 
were mixed up the most different kingdoms. Moreover, the 
cause whose action we observe was not peculiar to totemism; there 
is no society where it is not active. In a general way, a collective 
sentiment can become conscious of itself only by being fixed upon 
some material object. But by this very fact it participates in 
its nature.’” 

That primitive peoples should have confused the social kinship 
of membership in a common group and common tradition with 
the biological kinship of common ancestry does not seem so extraor- 
dinary when we remember that the official anthropologists of 
certain highly unified nations of today have seriously tried to 
show the unity and superiority of race of such nations without 
any regard for well-known historical facts. I refer of course espe- 
cially to German anthropologists before the war. But, aside from 
anthropologists, it seems to be natural for peoples who have become 
unified in tradition and sentiment to regard themselves as of one 
blood. The more primitive races simply have a more picturesque 
way of symbolizing the belief. 

Mysticism is not peculiar to any stage of civilization. In situa- 
tions of great emotional intensity it is natural for the individual 

* The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (trans. by Swain), p. 236. 

* Ibid., p. 236. 
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to identify himself with the group. In intense moments of patriot- 
ism the individual identifies himself with the nation and counts his 
life as nothing. This identification also extends by psychological 
association to the symbols and other expressions of the national 
life. The flag for the soldier becomes the embodiment of the 
spirit of his country and he gladly gives his life to recover it. In 
intense religious moments, the soul feels its unity with God, some- 
times in an abandon of mystic ecstasy. Here too the tendency is 
to identify the life of religion with symbols which not seldom come 
to be regarded as the reality itself. This is abundantly illustrated 
in the Christian religion. ‘The hymns speak of the saving grace of 
the cross. In the medieval conception of the Eucharist we see 
how the symbol of the spiritual bond of the community with its 
Founder became identified with the reality itself and how the words 
of the communion office: ‘‘This is my body” and “This is my 
blood” became the basis of a mystical theory of transubstantiation. 
The bread was supposed to become actually changed into the 
body of Christ and the wine into his blood, at any rate in essence 
even though the accidents, the outward appearances, remained 
the same. The cup out of which Jesus drank was supposed to have 
mystical power, as shown in the stories of the Holy Grail. Mystical 
participation is not limited in any case to savage societies nor does 
their psychology offer any pecularities. 

There is, however, not merely the mystical side to such sys- 
tems as totemism, there is also the intellectual. In its more 
elaborate forms at any rate, totemism is a theory of the universe. 
So far from such a theory being opposed to modern science, we 
must regard it as the beginning of scientific classification—the 
attempt to identify the somehow unlike. I quote Durkheim: 


The great service that religions have rendered to thought is that they have 
constructed a first representation of what these relations of kinship between 
things may be..... The essential thing was not to leave the mind enslaved 
to visible appearances, but to teach it to dominate them and to connect what 
the senses separated; for, from the moment when men have an idea that there 
are internal connections between things, science and philosophy become pos- 
a So far is it from true that this mentality had no connection with 
ours. Our logic was born of this logic. ... . Today, as formerly, to explain 
is to show how one thing participates in one or several others. It has been 
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said that the participations of this sort implied by the mythologies violate 
the principle of contradiction and that they are by that opposed to those 
implied by scientific explanations. Is not the statement that a man is a 
kangaroo or the sun a bird, equal to identifying the two with each other? 
But our manner of thought is not different when we say of heat that it is a 
movement, or of light that it is a vibration of the ether, etc. Every time that 
we unite heterogeneous terms by an internal bond we forcibly identify con- 
traries. Of course the terms we bring together are not those which the 
Australian brings together; we choose them according to different criteria 
and for different reasons; but the processes by which the mind puts them in 
connection do not differ essentially. . .. . We do not believe that it is possible 
to characterize the mentality of inferior societies by a single and exclusive 
inclination for indistinction. If the primitive mind confounds things which 
we distinguish, he also distinguishes things which we connect together." 

In any case it is from the consciousness of social interpenetration 
and social unity that we extend interpenetration and unity to the 
larger world. And the collective consciousness of the primitive 
clans, stimulated by their religious emblems and sacraments, gave 
them their categories for dealing with the universe. It is well to 
go back to these beginnings occasionally to remind ourselves of 
the social character of all knowledge. 

It is not easy to say whether there is an increase in the relative 
amount of thinking. Each age flatters itself that it is the most 
intelligent, since it naturally must interpret the universe from its 
point of view and hence other points of view seem more or less 
unreal to it. So we are likely to take for granted that the age in 
which we live is the high-water mark of civilization. But to the 
more or less detached critic who takes longer perspectives, this 
axiom may not seem indubitable. Thus, to Galton, the Greeks 
in their heyday were as much beyond us in the scale of intellectu- 
ality as we are beyond the African negro; and, to Gladstone, we 
are far inferior in logical thought to the masters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. We certainly should have appeared 
slovenly to them. But it is not a question so much of the amount 
of thinking as of how the thought process is controlled. To what 
extent is it controlled by the authority of the group? And to 
what extent is it controlled pragmatically, i.e., by the tests of 
experience? In the Middle Ages, thought, however exact and 


* Jbid., pp. 237, 238. 
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systematic, was controlled by the reverence for religious authority. 
The church furnished the premises for men’s reasoning. Today 
we feel that we are more original and less dependent upon group 
participation because we contrast our habits of thought and action 
with the older tradition. It is true that scientific method has 
gained great headway since the Middle Ages, and this means 
liberation from blind custom and corresponding control by experi- 
ence. But it is after all a small corner of even the scientist’s life 
that is thus affected. The greater part of his world he takes on 
trust, on faith in some group. And when we take the mass of 
the population, the originality is more apparent than real. Its 
conduct is determined almost as much as that of primitive man by 
the group attitude. We may boast of our modernism and our 
lack of respect for the past; we may follow winds of doctrine rather 
than theological dogmas; we may be controlled by fashion rather 
than custom, but are we therefore more logical, more sane and 
reasonable than our ancestors? Are we not as much slaves of 
the standards of the group as they were, though the standards 
_ may have changed? We accept the Copernican universe and 
Darwinian evolution, as we accept the fashion of our clothes, 
because they are the thing. We have substituted the ideal of 
novelty for loyalty to tradition, the ideal of a democracy of count- 
ing heads for the conception of supernatural authority, the ideal 
of self-expression for social restraint. But are we therefore any 
more thoughtful than our forbears? We are controlled by crowd 
suggestion rather than institutional authority. But do we there- 
fore have a more reasonable control? Is the prestige of the new 
necessarily more logical than the prestige of the old? Are we not 
in either case bound by the control of the group, do we not dance 
to its tune, do we not find things reasonable because the group 
stamps them as such, and worth while because the group emphasizes 
them? Are we not really like sheep following the lead of the herd, 
though we imagine that we are choosing our own way ? 
Lévy-Bruhl has done a great service in calling attention to the 
fact of participation. But he fails to give us the rationale of the 
process. He deals with effects rather than causes. The important 
aspect of the case is the consciousness of group participation. 
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The participation in things is the consequence of group participa- 
tion. It is because of the consciousness, however vague, of a com- 
mon bond that men create names and emblems to symbolize this 
bond; and in turn the signs make the reality objective and effective. 
That the primitive peoples should have inverted the process and con- 
ceived the signs, the common emblems, as the reality is not to be 
wondered at when we understand our own psychology. Rather 
the tendency is inevitable so long as the participation in group life 
is uncritical. Furthermore, Lévy-Bruhl has unduly narrowed 
participation to the automatic acceptance of the beliefs and 
practices of the group. We shall try to show later that there are 
various types of participation. At one end of the scale we have 
participation which is controlled by the authority of the group 
through prestige and habit. Here the standard is group convic- 
tion. At the other end of the scale we have participation which 
strives to understand the social matrix in terms of individual 
experience and to evaluate it in terms of objective standards—the 
workability of customs in terms of conscious human needs, utili- 
tarian, logical, ethical, aesthetic, etc. Any one epoch in the develop- 
ment of a race or individual is shot through with these various types 
in varying degrees, depending upon the stresses or problems that 
may arise. But in any case group dependence constitutes a large 
part of life, even of the most thoughtful, since we must share the 
heritage of the group in order to interpret it and since our human 
limitations make it possible to cover only a small part of life in 
terms of first-hand experience, and even this only in co-operation 
with past and present workers in the field. 


THE LAW OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION STATED 


We have seen now that social participation is a fact which 
must be taken account of in order to understand the beliefs, 
standards, and conduct of human beings. Human beings do not 
live unto themselves nor die unto themselves, as the non-social 
animals do, but in their science and in their illusions, in their 
virtues and in their vices they are influenced by the fact of asso- 
ciation. The group sentiment, we have seen, must have emblems 
to focus the common consciousness, and these emblems thus 
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become part of the association. It may be a totem sign or an 
institutional name or a flag or a constitution. In any case the 
emblem is invested with the collective life of the group. And in 
turn the emblem becomes an independent source of group senti- 
ment, so that we worship the name of France or Britain or the 
United States of America; we pay homage to the flag and die for it 
as a thing having value in itself; we come to regard the constitution 
as the source of our rights and liberties; the religious ritual itself 
becomes a means of salvation. The law of group participation is 
the same at all stages and in all conditions of social life; it is only 
the accidents that differ. The extension of the association to 
include things, as well as human beings, is obviously itself an 
accident and varies with the emotional intensity. And so is the 
relative identification or detachment on the part of the individual 
participant. What is essential for us is the fact of social partici- 
pation as a factor determining in a degree at least the attitude and 
conduct of the individual. 

If we now attempt to state the law of participation in its most 
general terms, it amounts to this: that in order to understand the 
beliefs and conduct of human beings, we must take them in their 
social matrix—the temper, attitudes, and cumulated experience of _ 
the group and age in which they live. We cannot understand 
them merely as abstract individuals, with certain instincts and 
capacities, as our individualistic psychology and our individualistic 
sociology have alike tried to do. This is as true of the scientific 
type of mind as of the dogmatic; of Bruno and Galileo as of the 
Inquisition; of Protestant reformers as of medieval theologians; of 
the modern European as of the totem clans; of Herbert Spencer 
with his philosophic anarchism as of Hegel with his submergence 
of the individual in his state-god. 

When we examine the identification of the individual with 
the group we find various degrees. We may state this conscious- 
ness of identification under the following laws: First, it varies 
with the unity of conviction or devotion to a cause on the part of 
the participants. Some causes awaken conflicting reactions in 
the members of the group. They are likely at any rate to give 
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rise to discussion and individual consciousness as contrasted with 
group consent. So far as there is collective consciousness in 
regard to disputed issues it is the collective consciousness of sub- 
groups rather than the larger group. In the present political 
state, such issues as the tariff, the size of the income tax, the 
claims of labor give rise to more or less definite subgroups as well 
as individual reactions. The issue, moreover, must be felt to be 
a vital issue in order to produce any marked consciousness of 
participation; it cannot seem a dead issue or a trivial issue. The 
causes which stimulate loyalty are those that are felt as momentous 
to the safety and prosperity of the group. This can easily be 
illustrated in any group—the labor union, the political state, the 
business corporation. 

Secondly, the consciousness of identification varies with opposi- 
tion to the cause. Loyalty is likely to be merely dormant until 
the common cause is challenged. The devotees of a religion may 
be comparatively indifferent until persecution, the violation of 
the religious conscience, sets in. And then we have the marvels 
of martyrdom where the contagion of courage and faith stimulates 
even the comparatively weak to sublime sacrifice. People may 
speak indifferently and even critically of their nation until its life is 
threatened; and then the flood tide of emotion and heroism rises 
to meet the crisis. The love of family may dwindle to a mere ‘‘of 
course”’ until loss of the family bond is threatened, and then a 
mother’s sacrifice knows no bounds. So strong becomes the feel- 
ing of solidarity in times of crisis to the group, that the utmost 
impatience and even vindictiveness is felt toward members who 
fail to participate in the loyalty and sacrifice. This has been 
abundantly illustrated in national wars as regards the attitude to 
the conscientious objector and still more to the wilful slacker. 
The greater the danger to the group, the greater the intolerance to 
dissenters who attempt to follow their individual judgment. 
Crises always take on a religious character and the devotion to the 
group becomes mystical or sacramental. Individual abandon to 
the cause becomes complete by those who participate in the group 
consciousness. This, of course, does not apply to those who share 
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in the group conduct from fear of the group. They may still 
remain individuals, apart in their consciousness, even though 
dominated by the group. 

Thirdly, the group consciousness varies with the number of 
participants. Men find it easier to renounce their individual and 
class claims in the crowd under the inspiration of a common cause 
than as individuals. The consciousness of being one in a mass 
tends to inhibit individuality and to intensify the abandon to the 
cause. Hence the importance of mass meetings for stimulating 
enthusiasm as opposed to individual canvassing or printed com- 
munications. The intensity of the totem bond grows by the 
contagion of the mutual excitement in the dances, mutilations, and 
various ceremonies carried out. Conversions take place from the 
hypnotic excitement of the religious occasion when even hardened 
sinners yield. Courage spreads to the indifferent through army dis- 
cipline and through the participations of millions in common danger. 

Two observations may be ventured in connection with the con- 
sciousness of this identification of the individual with the group. 
One is that the intellectual meaning varies inversely with identi- 
fication, i.e., it is greatest when the individual is most wide-awake, 
in other words when he differentiates himself from the mass; and 
it decreases as the individual becomes submerged—approaching its 
vanishing point as our individuality is lost in the group. On the 
other hand, feeling or the emotional meaning is in inverse relation 
to intelligence. It is greatest in moments of self-effacement, 
such as the state of patriotic excitement and religious rapture, and 
decreases with the intellectual scrutiny of our relations to the 
group. Hence those who wish to inhibit individual reflection and 
action and to secure abandon to a cause strive to produce a crowd 
effect. They make use of symbols and formulae, fraught with 
feeling; they use music; they shout; in short they try to produce 
the maximum of emotional excitement that so they may take us 
off our guard and sweep our customary scruples out of the way. 
It is so that conversions are produced; so people are made to part 
with their money for a cause; so their fighting blood is roused, 
when calm individual thought might decide otherwise. 
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TYPES OF PARTICIPATION 


If we now study social participation from the point of view 
of the control of the group over the mental processes of the indi- 
vidual, we may distinguish three types. In the first place, the 
participation may be automatic—the individual accepting unques- 
tioningly and unthinkingly the customs and beliefs of the group. 
A great deal of our common life is ordinarily thus accepted. It is 
thus that we take our etiquette and, for the most part, the fashions. 
We accept similarly a whole body of conventional belief—the 
science, religion, and institutions of the day. Among custom- 
ridden peoples the past is accepted because it is old and venerable 
and presided over by ancestral spirits. Among convention-ridden 
peoples, the current beliefs and practices are accepted because 
they are the thing. Most of us, and all of us to a great extent, 
are swayed by the authority of the group. We take things because 
they are approved and standardized for us. We live second hand. 
We are rarely masters, we are mostly slaves, of destiny. This is 
what Rousseau means in the opening sentence of his Social Con- 
tract: “Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains.” But 
Rousseau was mistaken in affirming that man is born free. Free- 
dom is something he must win in the school of society; and the 
chains are part of the discipline of man that he may learn to 
walk—not alone, but a free man, a free creator among comrades, if 
that time ever comes. 

While it is a fact that we are dominated by the group, the fact 
is not a justification of such control. The ideal for humanity is 
rather that we should bring our conscious personal reactions and 
thus enrich the common fund of life. But this is more easily said 
than done. Life is overlaid with group opinion and group stand- 
ards before we are mature enough to think. The prestige of the 
authority about us, backed as it is by the entire pressure of group 
conviction, overawes us and impresses the habits of the group 
upon us until we become social automata. We fall unconsciously 
into the ways of evaluating and judging that are socially approved. 
It is easier to follow the herd than to assert one’s individuality. 
Society, moreover, from the beginning has put a premium on 
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conformity and discourages dissenters by all the means at its 
disposal. It praises loyalty as the supreme virtue. After ages of 
social selection it is a wonder that there is any individuality left. 
And indeed the mass of human beings are content to follow the 
lead whether of custom or fashion. They fall into step whether 
in institutions or in crowds. 

The first instinct of the group, as of the individual, is self- 
preservation. Hence its strong emphasis on conformity. It took 
untold ages to build up social restraint and back of it is the jungle. 
And the jungle returns whenever social restraint lapses. Hence 
the group is always nervous about individual innovations. Its 
chief interest is stability and order, the conserving of the values of 
the past and handing them on. Its motto in case of doubt is that 
it is expedient that the individual should die rather than the 
whole people perish. If the group cannot accomplish the end of 
suppressing nonconformity by legal punishments and so dispose of 
the refractory individual, it does so none the less effectively by 
social sanctions. It bribes the individual by preferment when he 
furthers group interest and dazzles him with future glory. If he 
persists, on the other hand, in his individualistic way, he is ostra- 
cized. His opportunities for advancement are barred. He must 
lead a lonely existence. To its mundane means of restraint, it 
generally adds the supernatural sanction—a glorious heaven for 
conformists. 

In its punishment of nonconformity, society does not distin- 
guish between nonconformity that is atavism and nonconformity 
that is progress. Jesus of Nazareth was crucified between two 
thieves. It is nonconformity which society punishes in its blind 
zeal for self-preservation. The merits do not matter as a rule. 
The greater the danger seems to the existing order, the more 
relentless it is in suppressing the individual. The motto of society 
is “Safety first.” Yet progress must be bought at a risk. There 
will always be the antinomy between the demands of security 
and those of progress. As Bernard Shaw puts it: “The reasonable 
man adapts himself to the world; the unreasonable one persists in 
trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore all progress 
depends on the unreasonable man.” 
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It is true that of late we have gone a long way in breaking 
down old customs. There is today but little reverence for author- 
ity in the old sense, but instead we are slaves of the herd, of crowd 
sentiment. And while we have thus a consciousness of being 
more free and independent and boast our superiority to the past, 
we may as a matter of fact be even more of slaves. Our tolerance 
today is probably no deeper seated than that of former generations. 
We are tolerant perhaps in what they condemned. But they too 
built the tombs of the prophets of the past. If our prejudices are 
really affected—our pride in nationality and race or our class inter- 
ests—our passions flare up as quickly as theirs, and more so because 
of our lack of permanent sanctions. Real emancipation must 
come—not from substituting the authority of the crowd for the 
authority of custom but from the cultivation of greater thought- 
fulness in human beings. It means the substitution of utility, of 
welfare, of enlightened experience for blind conformity. 

Such emancipation does not mean the breaking with the past 
nor walking aloof from men. It means, on the contrary, a pro- 
found sympathy with human striving through'the ages. While 
the Prophet proclaims: “Ye have heard those of old say .... 
but I say unto you,” the same Master of men has also said: “‘ Think 
not that I am come to destroy but to fulfill.” For the striving of 
the past is pregnant with the future. It is only man’s deadness 
and idolatry of the past that must be broken through. Even 
when a man fancies himself most original, it is easy for the critic 
to point out his indebtedness. The true pioneer, the creator in 
any field, does indeed participate in the real striving of the race. 
He shares its life blood. He brings into clearness its deepest 
motives—motives incrusted by convention and often hidden from 
society which vents its wrath on those which guide it into the 
light, because the light perchance destroys their gossamer illusions. 
After all, those who carry on the pioneer work of the prophets 
of the past are truer to them than those who build their tombs 
and crucify those which are sent. 

It is, moreover, not merely a matter of intellectual, moral, or 
aesthetic enrichment that we should cultivate individuality and 
open-mindedness. But it is even a matter of group safety. Blind 
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loyalty, herd conformity, when it breaks under stress, results in 
anarchy. No peoples are so tragic just now as those who, because 
of their thraldom in the past, lack intelligent experience to rebuild 
their shattered social structures. A people that is accustomed to 
discuss and think cannot run wholly amuck. We must, therefore, 
break the spell of blind loyalty to the group, be it state group or 
church group or labor group, if we would save the group. Only the 
group which loses its life in wholesome regeneration can ultimately 
find it. 

Only through such encouragement of individual expression can 
there be genuine progress, whether in religion, morals, science, or 
art. In order to make the group significant, we must break away 
from automatic participation to conscious sharing and experimen- 
tation. We must emancipate the individual from slavery to the 
herd, whether it be the slavery of custom or the still worse tyranny 
of passion. We must dare to think, to interpret the meaning of 
life as it comes through our experience, mindful that this is made 
out of the tissue of the past and that the eterna] pattern of our 
dreams is forever beyond. This will make us humble in the wor- 
ship of the best as we see it. ; 

Automatic participation may take many forms, but it always 
means the suppression of the individual—his conscience and 
reason. ‘This is well brought out in Laski’s account of De Maistre 
and Bismarck: 


The fundamental faith of each was beyond the sphere of reason—with 
De Maistre it was the dogmas of catholicism, with Bismarck the revelations 
of an evangelical Christianity. Each saw in a world of individualization the 
guarantee of disruption and evolved a theory to secure its suppression. Each 
loved passionately the ideal of unity since that seemed to them both the surest 
guarantee of survival..... Each failed to understand that tremendous 
truth inculcated by Lamennais when he urged that the real unity of doctrine 
—whether political or religious—can come only from the possession of free- 
ee ae They did not see that however organic be the community in 
which we live, man is a solitary no less than a social being, and his ideal world 
is at bottom interstitial. However much he acts in common, he wishes also 
to act alone; however much he thinks as a member of the herd, he will wish 
also to think as a lonely wanderer. It is perhaps an antinomy; but it is one 
which no theory of the State dare afford to neglect. For an attitudejwhich 
makes the boundaries of authority commensurate with the bonds of mind is 
at war with the instincts most pregnant with human good.? 


* The Problem of Sovereignty, pp. 264, 265. 
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I should not say that man wishes to think as “‘a lonely wanderer,” 
but that he wishes to think society in terms of his experience as 
well as his experience in terms of society. He becomes conscious, 
in short, of being not merely an imitative, but a creative intelligence. 

A transition type of control is that where the authority of the 
group is recognized as supreme, but where the individual devoutly 
strives to understand and interpret the meaning of the group. 
This we may call the dogmatic type. This attitude of mind is best 
illustrated by the piety of the Middle Ages. After Augustine 
there was no question of the supremacy of the church in matters 
of belief and conduct. Men bowed reverently to its authority. 
Belief in the authority of the church came first. But the pious 
upholders of the authority of the church did not feel that there 
was any fundamental antagonism between faith and reason. If 
the motto was: “I believe in order that I may understand,” it 
was still thought possible, allowing for our finite limitations, to 
understand. Augustine, indeed, became more and more depressed 
by the depravity of human nature in its original condition and 
correspondingly emphatic in his belief in man’s dependence upon 
the church and its means of grace; but he never entirely abandoned 
his postulate that the faith of the church is reasonable. Anselm, 
in a somewhat apologetic way, attempts to state the entire gamut 
of church doctrines in the light of reason, though always mindful 
of its limitations. It is Abelard who with characteristic boldness 
and brilliance proclaims the right of reason to understand what 
faith has already accepted. For him there are no dark and impene- 
trable recesses in the solemn edifice of beliefs that the church has 
erected. But it must always be remembered that, even in the 
most speculative period, men bowed to the authority of the church; 
and their recantations, when the official verdict was against them, 
were no mock ceremonies to save their skin. Hence martyrdom 
in the Middle Ages was rare, even though the spirit of pioneers 
like Roger Bacon was broken by long years in dungeons before 
their piety was accepted and they were given a clean bill of health. 

Toward the end of the Middle Ages the church grew fearful of 
the boldness of an awakened reason and leaned more to Tertullian’s 
motto: “I believe because it is absurd.”’ In other words it insisted 
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upon an automatic or mystical acceptance of the characteristic 
church doctrines. Even then there was room for the systematiza- 
tion of church doctrines and their defence against unbelievers; and 
there grew up such magnificent systems as that of Thomas Aquinas 
which still are marvels of formal logic, even though the premises 
are put beyond the reach of reason. Reason could no longer claim 
a domain coextensive with that of faith even though consecrated 
by faith. It became merely the handmaid of faith—a methodical 
device rather than an end in itself. And as time went on even this 
humble réle of reason was abandoned for the automatic acceptance 
of all that pertained to the supernatural world, thus limiting reason 
to the world of nature. Even here, however, it was restricted by 
the official acceptance of Aristotle and the Ptolomaic theory. 
Copernicus, the unconscious founder of a new era, still bowed 
reverently to the spiritual authority of his superiors in dedicating 
to his abbot the heliocentric theory. It was only in succeeding 
generations that reason succeeded in emancipating itself from the 
authority of the church. Bruno preferred to die for the truth as 
he saw it rather than compromise by even a technical recantation; 
and Galileo, even though his body and courage were broken 
through persecution, was convinced, in spite of his recantation, 
that the authority of facts cannot be invalidated by the authority 
of the church. A new consciousness had come which set the author- 
ity of experience above that of ecumenical councils. And a strange 
authority the latter have exercised when one recollects that their 
decisions were often arrived at by methods which would have 
shamed a modern political caucus. 

It is not necessary, however, to go back to the Middle Ages to 
illustrate the type of control where reason is made the handmaid 
of custom. We find it no less in protestantism where the Hebrew 
Scriptures were made the supreme and sufficient guide of life. 
Protestantism has had its great constructive epochs and has erected 
imposing theological systems, but faith in a written oracle set the 
end and limitations. The premises lay in tradition, reason was 
the method by which they were built into a structure—a structure 
which, however man-made, became itself the object of religious 
reverence, which has held a denomination enthralled sometimes 
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for centuries and thus created artificial cleavages, preventing 
men from co-operating in the great fundamental cause of human 
betterment. 

Nor is it only in the religious field where reason becomes the 
mere handmaid of custom. We can easily illustrate the same 
process in the political field. Thus the American Constitution, 
which was the outgrowth of earnest discussion and compromise 
and which was regarded as having its saving grace in the possi- 
bility of amendment, became itself the embodiment of authority, 
until the criticizing of the Constitution became well-nigh synony- 
mous with treason. It was indeed permitted by the courts to 
interpret the Constitution; and in turn the interpretative systems 
became invested with the same group reverence until the cake of 
judicial custom became well-nigh unbreakable. We are only 
gradually beginning to claim our birthright of using our reason to 
meet the crises of experience as our forbears claimed that privilege 
for themselves. 

Even in such fields as science, where reason is supposed to be 
most at home, we drift invariably into traditions and schools. 
Darwin’s hypothesis of chance variations and natural selection 
has not merely become a dogma of science, but has been erected 
into a philosophy of the universe; and the limitations of the 
hypothesis and the empirical spirit of its creator have been lost 
sight of in an intolerant tradition which has had serious conse- 
quences, not only for the development of natural science but for 
the social ideals and progress of the race. This is only one instance 
where mysticism has supplanted reason in science and where the 
authority of facts has been forced to yield to the authority of tra- 
dition. In every field of science we are haunted by ghosts of the 
past to which lesser minds pay superstitious reverence and by 
which even greater minds are misled into false assumptions. And 
the most dangerous ghost of all is that mechanical materialism 
which, while it has no scientific credentials but is simply a false 
dogma tacked on to science, has become fashionable among scien- 
tists. If science is always in danger of subordinating reason and 
experience to dogmas, the danger is even greater in philosophy and 
art where the emotional element naturally plays a greater part 
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and considerations of value are apt to obscure the demands of fact. 
And hence, in philosophy and art, we are prone to go in schools 
with corresponding blindness to the real merits of the issues. 

The dogmatic type of social participation which we have just 
discussed, viz., where social interpretation is controlled by the 
collective faith of the group, is a higher and more fruitful type 
than that of mere automatic acceptance. For, in the dogmatic 
type, reason is at work and eventually the new wine must break 
the old bottles. While the activity of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was controlled by pious obedience to the church it was 
a genuinely creative activity. In their disinterested loyalty to 
the cause, they builded better than they knew. Their mysticism 
knew no trammels in its religious devotion; and their hymns and 
prayers still satisfy a deep spiritual need. ‘Their Gothic cathedrals, 
which are the objective form of their deep devotion, would, in 
Ruskin’s mind, abundantly justify the ages which have been mis- 
takenly called ‘‘Dark Ages’; and we still value them as among 
the highest creations of the human spirit. A theology which gave 
us Dante’s Divine Comedy cannot be said to have been in vain. 
By their sincerity and devotion, the creators of the last centuries 
of the Middle Ages made a reconstruction of social ideals inevitable 
and thus set future ages their task. Their disinterested loyalty to 
the group bond, moreover, may well be a pattern to us in our futile 
individualism. 

In the critical type of social participation, the control is objec- 
tive. We do not accept beliefs and ideals merely because the 
group holds them, but because they prove themselves in human 
experience. We examine into the purpose of social institutions 
and reconstruct them to meet the needs of man. We accept them, 
if we do accept them, neither because they are venerable nor 
because they are fashionable, but because they satisfy the demands 
of human experience. We accept theories, not because they are 
the collective judgment of the past nor because some distinguished 
individual may have held them, but because the facts of human 
experience vindicate them. Sometimes one man of great vision 
may be worth all the rest. Galileo was right and the ecclesiastical 
tribunal that forced him to retract was wrong, in spite of the 
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authorities of the past and the authority of the church. The 
test of truth in the end is objective experience and not the strength 
of group conviction. Human appreciation is the criterion of 
beauty, not the traditional canons of any school. The real test 
of a social system is its results in the way of human co-operation 
and human happiness. 

While we speak of this type as critical participation, this does 
not mean a merely negative or mephistophelian criticism. It is 
critical in that it strives to understand social institutions and 
beliefs instead of taking them for granted. It evaluates them in 
terms of an objective standard instead of accepting them wholesale. 
It inquires into their fitness to meet the present instead of tracing 
their family tree in the past. It follows the maxim to walk in the 
light as God gives us to see the light, rather than in the light 
which shone some hundreds of years ago. Instead of trying to fit 
human beings arbitrarily into the models of the past, it strives to 
remake the models to fit real human beings. It is constructive 
criticism. It uses the material of the past to build the nobler 
temple of the future. It is individual criticism, in that it brings 
the richness of individual experience and individual insight into 
the common fund of life. But this does not mean that it 
atomizes society into abstract individuals and regards the end of 
life as an individual end. On the contrary it is creative partici- 
pation in a common life, bending all its energy to enrich the 
common life. 

Creative participation is social. It is a mistake to regard the 
creator as a lonely individual, set off from his ki | On the con- 
trary he is truly creative because he drinks mc .: _ ly than the 
rest from the fountain of our common life. In the first place, the 
material he deals with is social material. In order to reconstruct 
the past, he must first sympathetically participate in the past. 
He is part of the creative succession of the centuries. He carries 
the spirit and work of his predecessors forward to meet the new 
needs and problems of man. He thus shares in the capital of the 
past, not as a parasite, but enlarges it by his thoughtfulness and 
sacrifice. He gratefully uses the heritage of the past. Only thus 
is progress possible. The more original he is, the more indebted 
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he is to the labors of the past. It is because he stands on the 
shoulders of the past that he can reach higher than the past. Not 
because he has more genius, but because the creators of the past 
have given him the greater opportunity. An individual or group 
which breaks with the past and ignores its lessons flounders in 
chaos. Accomplishment is possible because we participate in the 
labors of others. 

While the tendency in the past was toward loyalty to custom, 
today the tendency is to caprice, novelty. But not all novelty is 
creative. A great deal of it, most of it in fact, merely litters up 
the universe. Every illusion, nightmare, error, sin, has an element 
of novelty; but they are not therefore creative. Creative novelty 
is significant, it enriches the meaning of the world, its goodness, 
truth, and beauty. It has continuity with the past, it is soul of 
its soul. It is cumulative in that it re-creates the past and in turn 
makes possible greater creativeness in the future. This is creative 
intelligence as contrasted with the riot of chance. Chance rarely, 
if ever, produces anything worth while. It is but the raw material 
of creative intelligence. The passion for mere novelty is no more 
reliable as a guide than the passion for tradition. Of the two the 
latter is the safer, but life can go on only by creating itself anew 
out of the past. If mere novelty is anarchy and dissipation of 
energy, mere tradition is a stagnant and deadening pool. The 
past must take on new life by being fructified through the stream 
of present creativeness. 

In the second place, creative participation is social in its incen- 
tive. Individual participation must be understood in its living 
social matrix. Creativeness has come in waves in the history of 
the race. Criticism, the loosening of the crust of the past, comes 
in epochs. Isolated instances of creativeness, when by any chance 
they come, are apt to fail of fruition. The creator must come in 
the fulness of time. The fifth and fourth centuries B.c. are a 
notable epoch in European development. There was the breaking 
of the old crust, due to contacts of West with East. There was a 
new westward movement of adventure and discovery. ‘There was 
the interstimulation of genius in Miletus, in the Pythogorean 
fraternity, in the Socratic circle. There was a high plateau of 
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creativeness, not merely individual instances. Thought, too, is 
contagious as shown in the great epochs of thought. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries a.p., which give us another 
high-water mark in civilization, were likewise an epoch of new 
culture contacts—the Crusades, the influence of Saracen and 
Jewish civilization upon Western Europe, the rediscovery of Greek 
thought—and the interstimulation of genius in unselfish devotion 
to a common cause in monasteries and universities. The Eliza- 
bethan age was again a high-water mark with its geographical and 
scientific discoveries, its large contacts of cultures, its sense of 
expansiveness, its interstimulation of genius. It is not necessary 
to pursue the matter further to show that creativeness is not a 
matter of isolated stars, but of constellations; that the ages have 
their springtimes when events conspire to bring out the latent 
qualities of genius. Great creators come in groups, great epochs 
are the crests of the rising forces of humanity. Genius remains 
barren without the social incentive to produce. 

In the third place, individual participation is social in its test. 
While the test of critical creativeness is not the collective convic- 
tion of the group, it cannot be merely individual experience or 
individual satisfaction. The scientific theory must be capable of 
being tested by other workers. The art work must be capable of 
being appreciated by human beings who are prepared for it. 
Virtue must be tested by the social relations which it makes possi- 
ble. There can be no such thing as purely individual validity. 
The insight does indeed rise in the individual brain, under the 
artesian pressure of social stimulus and the labor of events, the 
total extent of which we can only dimly grasp. The value, too, has 
a certain uniqueness from the peculiar texture of the individual 
mind and its refraction of the light. But the validity can never 
be purely individual. Truth must be a common chart to life, so 
far as it is truth. Else it is illusion. Beauty must be capable of 
entering into the common stream of appreciation of those who 
are duly and truly prepared. Virtue must manifest itself in superior 
capacity of living together, in common helpfulness. 

Finally, the ideals which guide and inspire the creator must be 
social ideals. They must be ideals of human sharing. The 
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creator does not create for himself but for society; and his joy is 
in becoming a part of and in enriching the life of society. He does 
not live unto himself. What scientist desires truth for himself 
alone? What artist creates beauty for his private satisfaction ? 
What virtue can there be in living unto one’s self? Even the 
monk in his cell strove to purify himself for the communion of 
saints. 

Creative intelligence means discovery—discovery of facts, dis- 
covery of order, discovery of values. But it is not passive dis- 
covery, if such a thing were possible, not mere photography, be it 
in science, art, or morality. Discovery is possible only by crea- 
tive imagination. It requires also the co-operative effort of 
numerous workers within a common plan. It must be based upon 
a cumulative creative tradition, through the generations of workers, 
if there is to be genuine progress, else genius becomes a mere fleet- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp against the darkness of our ignorance. The 
universe does not yield its secrets without concerted effort on our 
part. It reveals its law, order, and beauty to those in whom the 
instinct for order and beauty is awakened through social conflict 
and who strive to make real this feeling for order and beauty by 
selecting among the seemingly confused details of experience those 
characteristics which make the world significant for us. The 
creative genius in the universe can be comprehended only by 
creative effort in us, its parts. Not that the selection is arbitrary 
where creative intelligence succeeds in bringing clearness and dis- 
tinctness. For creative intelligence is part of the humble crust of. 
the earth, the crest of the wave of cosmic star-dust, and part also of 
its creative synthesis. Law may be man-made, but man is made 
by the earth and the universe. Creative intelligence is meaning- 
ful and ordered selection, with a color and radiance all its own, in 
its varying creative contexts of man and nature—a light that 
never was on sea or land. It is this uniqueness of significance 
which constitutes the infinite richness of the universe. This 
creativeness is going on perhaps everywhere, though known to us 
only in connection with the particular organization of the earth’s 
crust that we call human nature. But who shall say that the 
larger order, of which we are a part and expression, does not mani- 
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fest in an even greater degree this creative synthesis, with a cumu- 
lation of the increments of creativeness worth while ? 

Creativeness, in any case, does not consist in mere novelty, 
but in making a significant addition to the meaning and value of 
the world. It is not enough that this particular moment is in 
some respect different from other moments, that this perception is 
not just identical with other peoples’ perceptions. In every 
genuine thought-process, there is an enrichment of the universe, 
as the old and the new are wedded in a new act of insight. The 
succession of moments seems for the most part a mere repetition 
of a tale that is told, because it is irrelevant, it adds nothing of 
consequence. Creative intelligence makes all things new. If it 
discovers the past, it gives it also new significance and value in 
the larger context of experience. If it prepares for the future, it 
brings about also a new synthesis which is a genuine surprise to 
itself as it weaves the available material into new form. It is 
superior to rules and canons for these are but the abstract reflec- 
tions upon its activity. And creative intelligence is always orderly; 
it has a cumulative unity and harmony of its own which outstrips 
our conventions in its spiral flight of recurrent melody with new 
value. It brings a formative idea to the life of individuals and 
groups; and it is with this formative idea that a soul is born, be 
it in the individual or in the group. Yea, the formative idea is 
the soul. All else is raw material. It is not that the group bond 
becomes less real when it becomes conscious of its reality and 
meaning in the individual consciousness, but then we become 
creative sharers instead of mere slaves. 


MYSTICISM AND REASON 


We have so far contrasted mysticism and reason, and it is 
true that the mystical mood is at the opposite pole of the scale 
from the critical mood. But the critical mood can at any rate 
recognize the place of the mystical mood. Weare not only thinkers 
but mystics. We have need not only of science, but of sacraments. 
It is true that we can only be conscious of our destiny by being 
awake as individuals, but it is also true that we can only realize 
our destiny, and the destiny of creative intelligence itself, by 
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participating in the common life of the group and the race. Mysti- 
cism and reason are exclusive as attitudes, but they must both be 
present as forms of realization of a creative personality. Mysticism 
instead of being alogical or antilogical, as blind, automatic mysti- 
cism is, may be the florescence of creative intelligence; and reason 
instead of being anti-mystical may be the awakening in the indi- 
vidual of the common life, that so it may bring its meaning into 
clearness and distinctness and thus create wisely. There is a satis- 
faction in mystical communion which reason cannot give, though 
this satisfaction is worthless if bought at the expense of reason. 
But creative intelligence cannot always be strenuous and wide- 
awake; if it is to accomplish anything worth while, it must some- 
times take a holiday and dream. The individual who contributes 
most significantly to the definition of life is the one who has also 
the greatest capacity for sharing life, for identifying himself with 
his kind—your Socrates, your Dante, your Shakespeare, your 
Lincoln. And it was the greatest of them all who said, ‘‘He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” But it makes a world of difference 
whether a man lose himself in the hypnotic counting of beads, the 
performance of meaningless ceremonies, the repeating of dead 
formulas, or participates creatively in the common life. The 
latter alone participates really and truly in the life of the group, 
because he grasps the meaning of the group; the former is an 
automaton, a sleep-walker. There is a world of difference between 
a dervish and a St. Paul. 

We must get away from that false contrast between mysticism 
and reason which would make the former primitive and anti- 
intelligent and the latter cold and individualistic. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no dry light of reason in true genius, but reason 
enamored by harmonies, propelled by a faith which outstrips its 
attainment; and there is no true appreciation and communion 
which is not the condensation of intelligence touched by emotion. 
Reason when it is abstract and individualistic goes to seed; and 
mysticism without its awakenings in moments of criticism becomes 
a meaningless jungle of superstition. 

What we need to emphasize, in an age of heartless science, is 
not merely intellectual criticism, but a new sense of emotional 
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unity, if science is to be an instrument of reconstruction, instead 
of selfish destruction. As the poet Yeats puts it: 

Many have grown weary of the individualism of the nineteenth century, 
which now seems less able in creation than in criticism. Intellectual agree- 
ments, propagandas, dogmas, we have always had, but emotional agreements 
which are so much more lasting and put no constraint upon the soul, we have 
long lacked There has been a development in various forms of litera- 
ture—in French unanisme for instance—toward the expression through an 
intellectual difference, of an emotional agreement with some historical or 
local group or crowd; toward the celebration, for instance, not of one’s self 
but of one’s neighbors, of the country or the street where one lives. 

At any rate what we need today is less emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual or class or separatist group, and more emphasis upon com- 
munity and humanity, if we are to weather the storm of elemental 
forces, so violently set loose, and construct a nobler future—less of 
the spirit of particularistic realization whether of individual self, 
or of individual group as antagonistic to other groups, and more of 
the spirit of devotion to the common life and the common welfare, 
less pan-Teutonism, or pan-Slavism or pan-Anglicism and more of 
pan-humanity. In this participation, mystical devotion and 
clarifying reason must both enter as complementary factors, if 
the result is to be worth while. And with intelligent devotion to 
a genuine community there will come such restraint of passion, 
whether passion for self-assertion or passion for class and national 
assertion, as is consistent with and necessary for wholesome living 
together—a new passion for the realization of humanity even 
when inconsistent with our particularistic and separatist claims. 

It is not an accident that we are turning back to the later 
Middle Ages for lessons in our present crisis. There was there a 
strong sense of solidarity, of self-restraint, of devotion to a cause. 
It is seen in the creative work in art, in religion, in philosophy. It 
is seen also in the industrial realm in the organization of the guild 
system and the experiment in government by the co-operation 
of guilds. While we no doubt need the social consciousness of the 
Middle Ages, we cannot return to that period. That would be 
worse than repeating its failure. With Ibsen’s Master Builder 
we have broken away from the building of temples to a past tra- 
dition which had little respect for the individual and which made 
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the institution supreme. In our revolt, we have decided to build 
human homes and to improve our material conditions—to give 
man what belongs to man. But we are now seeing the futility of 
mere economic and material advancement unless we also buiid 
the air castles of the spirit; not for self-gratification, as Ibsen’s 
Master Builder did and fell, but community ideals, the ideals of 
humanity and of the future. Science without mystical devotion to 
the common good cannot save the world. The next epoch must 
be that of an enlightened devotion to the common ideal—science 
working out the dream of faith, faith clarified by science; the 
individual self or the particular group awakening to its reality and 
value and in turn contributing that reality and value to the whole. 
Reason thus ceases to be the slave of mysticism and asserts its 
right to experiment and to know, but on the other hand mysticism 
ceases to be regarded as an irrational residue and comes to its own 
as a genuine and essential aspect of life without which reason 
must be abstract and barren. Each becomes complementary to 
the other in creative participation. Creative participation then 
becomes a third category by means of which we can solve the 
long-standing antinomies of mysticism and reason, the community 
and the individual. 

In a deep sense the medieval formula, Credo ut intelligam, “‘I 
believe in order that I may understand,” holds—not in the sense 
that the tradition of the community is all-sufficient and contains 
all truth, but in the sense that we must start with sympathetic 
faith in the community and the cumulative labors of the ages. 
We must live society in order to interpret it. But we must also 
have faith in our creative intelligence to carry forward the labors 
of the past, to express its trend and the trend of the cosmos of 
which it is a part in more adequate forms and thus enrich and 
make meaningful the spirit of the ages. For it is by re-creating 
the past in devotion to the creative spirit of history that we come 
to understand the past, at the same time that we help create the 
future. 

If there is to be a new era for humanity, if we are going to emerge 
from the jungle of our passions and prejudices into a harmonious 
society, we must develop intelligence and individuality, that men 
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may give of their best; we must encourage experimentation and 
criticism that so we may find out what is best. We must possess 
the spirit of thoughtfulness, the venturesomeness of the creative 
life, the comradeship of free men. Anything else will fail. We 
have tried the sanction of force, but now it fails to hold. We have 
tried religious opiates, but now they fail to put to sleep. We 
must meet the problem conscientiously, for it will no longer down. 
Ahead is either a redeemed society or the jungle. And the second 
jungle bids to be infinitely worse than the first. 

But while we must encourage individuality and criticism, we 
must also remember that it is only in devotion to the whole that 
individuality can become fruitful and criticism constructive. And 
so reason and mysticism must supplement each other in a com- 
plete realization of life. Both are fundamental aspects of life. 
Mysticism cannot be banished by civilization. There is more to 
life than logical abstractions. There is the common bond of senti- 
ment and loyalty. If reason cannot construct this bond, it can at 
least acknowledge it as a fact, and must do so in order to under- 
stand social phenomena. In such a case, the mystical ceases to be 
regarded as primitive or as an irrational superstition; it comes to 
its own as a genuine aspect of life without which society would 
disintegrate into atoms. Reason, on the other hand, instead of 
being hostile to the mystical, becomes the clarifying light which 
keeps it from degenerating into superstition and makes it a healthy 
part of our common life. The mystical element in our experi- 
ence is not forced always to be blind or the intellect to deal with 
barren abstractions. In order to understand the unity of nature, 
we must feel our own unity with nature. In order to understand 
the meaning of society we must live the social bond. 
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ABSTRACT 


The alliteration ‘defectives, dependents, delinquents” has become a scrap- 
basket title. We need first a general title which will convey a clear-cut meaning, 
second a subsidiary list for the subclasses. Giddings’ satirical suggestion of ‘‘The 
Seven Devils” to be known by the fourth letter “‘D.” List of subclass titles proposed 
to the Census Bureau. The phrase “‘socially inadequate.”’ Opinions of sociologists 
upon proposed designations. Present usage of state institutions. Summary. 


As a result of research in many departments of social science, 
a great deal has been learned concerning the structure of modern 
society. In investigations made for many different specific pur- 
poses, students of social science very frequently come upon certain 
kinds or classes of individuals who do not constitute a net asset to 
the community in which they live. When the whole or at least 
a considerable portion of the life of a particular inadequate individ- 
ual is taken into consideration, it appears that as a result of his 
limited physical, mental, or temperamental qualities he is a debtor, 
rather than a creditor, to the public happiness, safety, or efficiency. 

Some of these individuals are called defectives, others depen- 
dents, others delinquents, and finally by common consent this 
alliteration, the ‘‘defective, dependent and delinquent classes,”’ 
became a sort of scrap-basket title meant to include all of the 
persons who were not, in the last analysis, to be rated as effective 
and largely self-directive members of the community. The phrase 
is a long one, and long outlived its usefulness because there was 
nothing better to take its place. Practically all sociologists, insti- 
tutions, administrators and social fieldworkers dealing with the 
problem of poor social adaptation are inclined to smile whenever 
the long, alliterative trinomial is mentioned, and often one offers 
a new title to take its place. 
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But the principal objection to the “three D’s” is not their 
length; it is that the phrase is too enumerative for a general title 
and not enumerative or specific enough for listing the subgroups. 
What is needed is, first, a single title which will not enumerate or 
try to enumerate all of its subclasses, but which by definition and 
usage will convey a clear-cut general class meaning, and, second, 
a subsidiary list which will call the subclasses which belong to 
the same general group by their own specific medical, legal, biologi- 
cal, or social names. The “three D’s’’ do not serve either of these 
purposes. But sometimes, by way more of apology than explana- 
tion, the “three D’s”’ are augmented or reinforced, so that we have 
not only “the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent,” but 
also ‘‘the deficient and the degenerate,’”’ making in all the “five 
D’s.”” But this is not enough. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
in a delightfully satirical editorial in the Jndependent, -‘Septem- 
ber 13, 1919, writes of “‘The Seven Devils,” of which he says: 

The Seven Devils are well known and their names are familiar: by the 
will of God or the whim of man they all begin with “D.” They are (1) the 


Depraved, including the congenitally murderous, cruel, dishonest and obscene; 
(2) the Deficient, including all the feeble-minded, from idiots to morons; 


(3) the Deranged, congenitally subject or predisposed to illusion; (4) the 
Deformed; (5) the Disorderly; (6) the Dirty, habitually unsanitary; and 
(7) the Devitalized. 


But the fetish of the letter “D”’ has not left us. He continues 
by saying that possibly “the dissolute” and “the depleted”’ classes 
should be added. Perhaps the proper way would be to turn to 
the dictionary and abstract therefrom each uncomplimentary 
adjective beginning with “‘D” and set up therefor an idol incar- 
native of a socially impaired organic type. As the matter stands 
today the socially ill-fitted groups have many nicknames but no 
legitimate titles corresponding to the facts. 

The Eugenics Record Office prepared for the Bureau of the 
Census a study' of state institutions covering all types of individuals 
who require social care or attention of one sort or another, and 
headed the list, “State Institutions for the Socially Inadequate.”’ 
The sublist was given as follows: (1) Feeble-minded, (2) Insane, 


*See Statistical Directory of State Institutions for the Defective, Dependent and 
Delinquent Classes, United States Bureau of the Census, by H. H. Laughlin. 
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(3) Criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward), (4) Epi- 
leptic, (5) Inebriate (including drug habitués), (6) Diseased (includ- 
ing the tuberculous, the syphilitic, the leprous, and others with 
chronic infectious segregated diseases), (7) Blind (including those 
with greatly impaired vision), (8) Deaf (including those with 
greatly impaired hearing), (9) Deformed (including the crippled), 
and (10) Dependent (including children and old folks in ‘homes, ”’ 
ne’er-do-wells, tramps, and paupers). 

This was done because among students of social problems gen- 
erally the older designation ‘‘ defective, dependent, and delinquent” 
was considered as a term appropriately descriptive of neither a 
general non-enumerative title, including all special classes of 
persons needing social restraint, direction, or care, nor as even a 
roughly accurate list of the actual subclasses included with this 
general group. The “three D’s,” in recent years, are rarely even 
mentioned in textbooks or in convention, institution, or social 
reports. 

When a specific social, legal, biological, or medical class is meant, 
it is and should be given its specific type designation. If requests 
had been made for data on institutions for the defective, no one, 
even an expert psychiatrist, or institution superintendent, would 
have known exactly what was meant; “‘defective’’ in the literature 
has come to mean nothing by itself, but in the phrase “mentally 
defective” means feeble-minded. But when information was 
called for, descriptive of institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
blind, or the insane, everyone, even the laymen, knew exactly what 
was wanted. Again, “delinquent” has recently come to connote 
“juvenile delinquency,” and unless accompanied by an explanation 
in each particular case does not refer to criminalistic persons in 
general. “Dependent” is a good term and is retained as one of 
the ten subheadings as being less opprobrious, although etymo- 
logically just as good as the term pauper; but it serves no good 
purpose when included with two other vague terms in attempting 
to make a general heading inclusive of the specific subclasses. 
If not used to designate a subclass, the term “dependent” would, 
under properly developed connotation, as Professor W. F. Willcox 
suggests, make a good and useful general title. 
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The term “‘socially inadequate” has more of the appearance of 
a general designation than have the three terms “defective, depend- 
ent, and delinquent.”’ The former expression is shorter and more 
business-like. Moreover, the term “socially inadequate’? means 
a condition whereby the individuals included are unable to meet 
the demands of organized society in properly caring for themselves, 
and in behaving toward their fellows in the manner required of 
useful citizens. The expression in itself connotes nothing con- 
cerning hereditary nature, permanency, prognosis, blame, custodial 
care, or past social value. It means simply that now the individuals 
included within the general group need social attention. 

The Bureau of the Census and textbook writers, by adopting 
in their future classifications the general heading ‘‘socially inade- 
quate,” with its ten definite descriptive subheadings, would serve 
the social sciences well in their efforts to classify social handicap. 
The Census Bureau should lead when opportunity presents itself. 

In organizing the data for the census publication above men- 
tioned, matters went smoothly enough until someone discovered 
that our old friend the “three D’s” was cast aside for the totally 
inadequate, unsupportable, and unhistoric general title, “The 
Socially Inadequate.” Then began a tempest in a teapot. A 
referendum was held, principally among the professors of sociology 
of the country. They almost all agreed that the old term, ‘‘defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent,” was very unsatisfactory, but 
they could not agree upon a single title to take its place. Most 
of them, however, had some suggestion of an appropriate name. 

Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says: 


I would say that the phrase “socially inadequate” seems to be reasonably 
satisfactory as a comprehensive term for all classes of the population, which 
owing to a deficiency of one kind or another are objects of special social concern. 


Professor W. F. Willcox, of Cornell University, writes: 


The census phrase “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes” is 
clearly unsatisfactory. Why not strike out the two words “defective” and 
“delinquent” implying a judgment, and call them simply the “dependent 
classes”? If that is unsatisfactory because it is too broad and might include 
all persons who are dependent on the money-earning members of their own 
families, an alternative phrase would be “‘public charges.” Neither is entirely 
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satisfactory, but I like either better than the present phrase or than the phrase 
you propose, “socially inadequate.” 


Professor Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania, writes: 


I have often felt the desirability of having some general term to cover 
the classes you mention, for I am not satisfied with the old terminology. Pos- 
sibly because it is new, the term “socially inadequate” does not strike me 
very favorably. Of course, any title could be used, provided people would 
accept it and understand it. It strikes me that “socially inadequate” is 
pretty vague and indefinite. 

My own way of meeting the problem harks back to an old discarded theory 
of economics. You may perhaps remember that the physiocrats of France 
suggested the idea of a national ledger; on the one side to be entered the 
social creditors; on the other, the social debtors. I have taken over this 
terminology and have been in the habit, for a number of years, of giving a 
course on the social debtors. I should be glad to know how this term strikes 
you. It probably is open to the danger of being vague and indefinite, but 
it seems to me it has the distinct merit of including those who, for any reason, 
cannot measure up to standards of self-support, or who, for other reasons, 


must be cared for by the public. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University, says: 


Your problem of terminology is a very difficult one because the ten classes 
you mention are not exactly co-ordinate. The group as a whole involves — 
more or less of cross-classification, as you well realize. A classification by 
physical defect, such as blindness, deafness, or deformity, is not co-ordinate 
with the class of dependents. Blindness may be a cause of dependency, but 
the blind man may be able to support himself, as also the totally deaf or 
deformed man. I mention this only to get the problem clearly before us, 
for I readily grant that there is good social reason for grouping all the ten 
classes together for purposes of social statistics. The general title “defective, 
dependent, and delinquent”’ involves this illogical cross-classification, for the 
three classes are not mutually exclusive, a few defectives being neither depen- 
dent or delinquent, but in most cases the defectiveness being the cause and 
explanation of dependency and delinquency. 

I believe that the solution of your problem of terminology would not 
be obtained by the use of the phrase of “socially inadequate,” for many of 
the blind, deaf, and deformed are socially adequate, either in the economic 
sense or in the sense of fitness for social relation. In my treatment of problems 
of modern philanthropy, I have for the last ten years made the basic distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal, the test of abnormality being the 
lack of economic means of support either from one’s efforts or from those of 


one’s immediate family and natural protectors. 
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I am inclined to think that the adoption of a Greek term, a single word, 
would be better than the use of a complex new English phrase. The initial 
objection to a new Greek term is pretty quickly overcome, as witness the 
success of the very useful term “moron,” which has helped to clear up ideas 
both in scientific and popular circles. I suggest the name “asthenic”’ for 
any person belonging to any of your ten classes, and they may be designated 
collectively as “‘asthenics.” In itself, to be true, asthenic is non-committal 
as to kind of weakness, and we mean socio-economic weakness or sub-normality ; 
that is, we are concerned with socio-economic asthenics. But though the 
word has a place in all the dictionaries, it is not at all specialized, indeed is 
almost unknown, and could easily be appropriated for this purpose. 


George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, says: 


I am not an expert in nomenclature; my opinion, therefore, would be 
of little value. Dr. Williams, of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
says that his committee have discussed this problem without reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion. The terms “‘lack of adaptation” and ‘“‘maladjustments” 
contain important ideas. Possibly the term “social maladjustments” might 
serve your purpose. 

Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, says: 


I presume that you have canvassed all the possible alternatives for the 
standard designations “defective, dependent, and delinquent.” If I could 
have my own way, I should retain these expressions. If you find, however, 
that there is compelling reason for a change, the alternative “socially inade- 
quate”’ may be the best available. The possible synonyms that occur to me 
are: the sub-social classes; the incompletely socialized classes; the defectively 

I should hardly be willing to propose either of these terms on its own 
merits, but they may assist you to canvass all the possibilities. 


Professor J. Q. Dealey, of Brown University, says: 


In my opinion the term “socially inadequate” would be much worse 
than the present term “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes.”” The 
latter expression at least has the merit of being definite and precise. The 
suggested term is extremely vague and is open to the same objection in empha- 
sizing defectivity. It certainly does not seem to me to apply to such classes 
as you mention, including, for example, orphans and inmates of soldiers’ or 
sailors’ homes. I do not remember having seen the term in use and I rather 
hope it will not receive the indorsement of the Bureau. 

At the same time there is need of a better term than the one in use, one 
that will seem to avoid a notion of stigma and that will emphasize a con- 
structive point of view. It is difficult, however, to suggest any such term 
because there are three quite different ideas which have to be covered by a 
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common term, and I presume we shall have to wait until one is developed 
in experience that fits the demand. Sometimes I use the term “those classes 
in need of social care, control or correction.””’ This seems to me more satis- 
factory but is too lengthy as a heading. 

I appreciate the need of a short title and am sorry I cannot suggest a 
short and comprehensive one which would be free from objection. 


Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, says: 


The Census Office has, I think, a number of pretty good reasons for 
wishing to keep the title “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes.” For 
one thing, it insures a unity for classification, and, as you know, one of the 
things we have most to dread in census administration is the destruction of all 
possible scientific comparisons by changing classifications from one ten years 
to another. My own preference, on the whole, would be to use such a term 
as “socially inadequate,” followed by, ‘including the defective, dependent, 
and delinquent classes.” 


Professor William L. Dealey, of Hamline University, writes: 


Re terms, your social emphasis would seem the right direction. It seems 
needless to have an enumerative general title (“Defective, dependent, and 
delinquent classes”), duplicating the specific enumerations of the table. 
Moreover, the term “defective” hardly applies to the insane as contrasted 
with the mentally defective (feeble-minded), or diseased as contrasted with 
the physically defective (deaf, deformed, etc.). 

Although “socially inadequate” is broad enough to include further classes, 
such as industrial “misfits” lacking proper vocational guidance and training, 
or idle holders of large properties, etc.—at the same time, these are not insti- 
tutional classes. 

“‘Maladjusted”’ appeals to me as a more scientific word than “‘inadequate’’; 
but for statistical purposes “‘inadequate” is shorter, simpler and more readily 


understood. 
I therefore prefer your expressive term, but in this order: “classes socially 


inadequate.” 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, says: 


The problem you state, to secure for the various classes mentioned a good 
general non-enumerative but all inclusive term, is a difficult one. The term 
you suggest, ‘‘socially inadequate” does not seem to me wholly satisfactory. 

Personally in some of my teaching and writing I have used the term 
social-debtor classes to cover the general ground indicated in your group but 
I realize that it is neither a very precise descriptive term nor wholly satis- 
factory from the point of view of logical classification. I shall be interested 
to know what conclusions you reach finally. 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, writes: 


The Department of Sociology at the University of Missouri is very much 
opposed to giving up the title ‘dependent, defective, and delinquent classes” 
for such a term as “the socially inadequate.” It seems to me that such 
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euphemism is utterly out of place in science, that we ought to use very plain 
English and call a spade a spade. Furthermore, the term “socially inade- 
quate”’ is very much broader than the ten classes which you mention. If 
any single phrase will cover those classes, it would be some such expression 
as “the socially abnormal classes.’”” However, I am not sure that that is so 
desirable as the broader and more descriptive title. In any case, I am opposed 
to euphemisms in our government documents. 

Of these criticisms that of Professor Frank A. Fetter seems to be 
especially valuable. The difficulty in any subclassification is to 
make all members of the subclasses co-ordinate and to prevent cross- 
classification within co-ordinate groups. In organized society the 
individual is the unit. For the purpose of institutional care, 
although an individual might be blind, deaf, deformed, diseased, 
and inebriate, convicted of crime and possibly insane, he could not 
be placed at the same time in separate institutions for each of these 
primary groups and given the specific treatment accorded to each 
class of inmates. Nevertheless the classification and the practical 
organization of institutions and the care for the socially handicapped 
is based upon primary ailments or defects, so that individuals who 
come under more than one class are most properly given care in the 
institution best adapted for treating their principal handicap. 
In the more advanced of the larger state custodial institutions a 
further subgrouping is made upon the basis of the condition- 
complexes of their patients or inmates. In most states the law 
specifies institutional care in reference to certain social, medical, or 
legal types, so that regardless of the optimum adjustment to par- 
ticular needs, statutory directions must be followed in placing a 
given individual. 

The ten subclasses here enumerated are not meant to be 
inflexible and final, but are based upon the situation as it is found 
in the treatment of the social debtors or the socially incapable, 
followed at present by the best organized social work in the several 
states. It is not a classification based upon etiology or prognosis. 
There is no sorting on the basis of blame, or on the possibility of 
salvage, nor is the sorting a eugenical one. Indeed in most of these 
handicapped groups as they are sorted and handled by the existing 
social régime, both individuals carrying desirable heredity traits 
and those of constitutional degenerate quality would be found. 
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Every science has its own point of view for classification. The 
present basis is the actual treatment by organized American 
society of its elements which cannot or do not meet personal and 
social needs. 

As a by-product of this discussion Professor Carl Kelsey’s 
proposed revival of ‘‘the national ledger’”’ with citizens rated as 
“‘social creditors’ and ‘social debtors’ is worthy of serious 
attention. As our social life becomes more and more complex, 
it is a poor and unconstructive imagination which cannot foresee 
something of this sort in actual operation. It exists now in vague 
unwritten law, with social debits and credits piling up to make a 
man’s reputation. But something more definite is needed. 

In corresponding with executive officers of the several states, 
with boards of control, and with superintendents of institutions 
for the socially inadequate, this phrase was used as a general title, 
and was taken up immediately in the full connotation which its 
use indicated. Thus in reference to institutions including all of 
the ten special types herein named, the following letters were 
received: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


I return herewith your inclosure relating to state institutions for the 
social inadequate, which is correct. 


Tuomas W. SmMons, 
Secretary of State 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


I am directed by the Governor to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 
27th instant, relative to correcting and returning the inclosed list of state 
institutions for the socially inadequate in the state of Florida. 

I have stricken from the list the temporary farm prison, Ocala, which 
has been consolidated with Bradford Farm, Raiford. This corrects the list 
as at present status. There has been authorized a Florida Industrial School 
for Girls and the site for the same purchased, but no buildings have been 


erected as yet. 
R. A. Gray, 


Secretary to the Governor 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
I am able to advise you that the inclosed list of Arizona’s state institu- 
tions for the socially inadequate is correct as presented. 
Geo. W. P. Hunt, Governor 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
I return herewith list of state institutions for the socially inadequate of 
this state as contained in your letter of the 22nd ult. I think it is correct 
and complete. 


W. M. Mattsie, Executive Secretary 


West Vircrnta STATE Boarp or CONTROL 


We are returning herewith your list of state institutions for the socially 
inadequate in this state and advise that same is correct and includes all such 
institutions at this time. 


State Board of Control 
Roy REGER, Secretary 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
AusTINn, TEXAS 


I beg to return you herewith list of institutions for the “socially inade- 
quate” of Texas. Your list is correct with the exception of the additions 
noted. 


Joun L. WRoE 
Secretary to the Governor 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 


Your letter of July 27 to Governor Philipp inclosing a list of the state ; 
institutions for the socially inadequate of Wisconsin has been referred to this 
department for attention. 

We have made an examination of the list which accompanied your letter, 
and find that it is correct and covers all the state institutions of this state. 
None of the buildings at the Southern Home for the Feeble-minded at Union 
Grove have yet been constructed and that institution will not be ready for 
occupancy before May 1, 1917. None of the buildings at the Industrial 
Home for Women at Taycheedah have yet been built, and that institution 
will not be opened until sometime in 1917. 

STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 

M. J. Tappins, Secretary 
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STATE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, LABOR, AND STATISTICS 

We herewith return the list of state institutions which have to deal with 
the socially inadequate classes in our state. This list is correct as given on 
the sheet herewith inclosed. 


H. T. Hatnes, Commissioner 


GOvERNOR’S OFFICE 
STATE OF NorTH CAROLINA 


Replying to your inquiry of July 27 I beg to say that the list of institu- 
tions for the socially inadequate in this state inclosed therein is correct. 
May F. Jones, Private Secretary 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Attached herewith you will find a correct list of State Institutions for 


the Socially Inadequate of Michigan. The State Sanitorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Sanford is a name only, as the act which created it was not carried 
out, due to conditions which made it inadvisable to build this institution. 


E. C. Austin, Secretary to the Governor 


STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES, NEW YORK 


I am returning to you the list of state institutions for the socially inade- 
quate in the state of New York. ... . 

As you will notice the list sent by you remains substantially as forwarded, 
with three changes, and the list of ten institutions almost entirely supported 
by direct appropriations from the State Treasury but which are private cor- 
porations managed by their own Boards of Trustees are added as they fall 
under your definition of institutions for the socially inadequate. 


Rosert W. Acting Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY 
STATE OF ALABAMA 


Your letter, requesting the confirmation of your list of Alabama state 
institutions for the socially inadequate, addressed to the governor of the 


state has just been referred to me for attention. 
In returning the list herewith, I beg to advise that it is full and complete 


so far as I can ascertain, with the possible exception of the Alabama Epileptic 
Colony. Information concerning this institution, which has never yet been 


opened, has already been supplied you. 


Tuomas M. Owen, Director 
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STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, CALIFORNIA 


In addition to this we inclose a list of property valuations of all the insti- 
tutions for the socially inadequate, fifteen in all, giving you the property 
valuations of each with the total, so that your figures may conform to the 


official figures of this office. 
STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 


Epwin F. Situ, Property Agent 


The United States Public Health Service, in a letter signed by 
W. G. Stimpson, Acting Surgeon General, says: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BuREAU OF PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 


The Bureau is in receipt of your letter of the 20th ultimo requesting 
a statement of the activities of the Service in reference to certain forms of 
social inadequacy. 

As the public health agency of the federal government, the Service is 
naturally interested in the health aspect of all forms of social inadequacy, and 
considerable attention has therefore been given to the various questions 
involved. In the statement below, an effort has been made to give a summary 
review of the phases of these problems which have received most attention. 

Aside from these activities specifically mentioned, it may be added that 
the Service is in constant receipt of correspondence from health authorities, 
civic associations, physicians and other individuals bearing on these questions. 
In this way, the information available to the Service is transmitted to such 
persons, and the data they may have is added to those accumulated by this 
office. In its work, the Service naturally emphasizes the prevention of the con- 
ditions enumerated rather than their cure, and advocates the close co-ordination 
of all the agencies interested, as each and all of these forms of social inade- 
quacy must be considered as forming part of public health as a whole. As 
showing the wide scope of the work and the more or less close relation it 
bears to the subjects under consideration, there is inclosed a chart setting 
forth the organization of the Public Health Service. 

Insane and feeble-minded.—The immigration laws specifically provide that 
physical and mental examinations of all arriving aliens shall be made by 
officers of the United States Public Health Service to determine the presence 
of physical or mental defects. Since the passage of the above-mentioned 
law in 1907, 444 mental defectives were certified for deportation in 1919, 
412 in 1910, 403 in 1911, 371 in 1912, 883 in 1913, 1360 in 1914, 606 in 1915. 

The time and place of examination of aliens are designated by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. Other matters relating to these examinations are 
controlled by the Public Health Service whose officers are subject only to 
the orders of the Surgeon General. 
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Cases of mental diseases are treated regularly among the beneficiaries 
of the Service, the number usually exceeding 100 every year. 

In addition, the Service is actively interested in all efforts relating to 
the prevention and control of mental diseases, and a number of officers have 
conducted investigations and published papers on this subject. In connection 
with the studies of school hygiene, for instance, mental examinations have 
been made during the past year and a half of over 18,000 school children in 
4 states. The percentage of feeble-mindedness observed in the course of 
these investigations varied from 0.3 to 1.1 per cent, according to locality. 
In connection with the studies of pellagra, like attention has been paid to 
cases of insanity resulting from this disease. 

Tuberculous.—The activities of the Public Health Service in regard to 
tuberculosis may be summarized as follows: 

Enforcement of laws forbidding the immigration of tuberculous persons. 

Investigating scientific problems such as the viability of the tubercle 
bacillus, the effects of climate on the course of the disease, and the value 
of preparations advocated for treatment of the disease. 

Conducting a campaign of education against the disease through bul- 
letins, lectures, exhibits, etc. 

Examining government employees suspected of having the disease. 

Inspecting government buildings in Washington to see that the provisions 
for the prevention of the disease are enforced. 

Treating beneficiaries of the Service afflicted with tuberculosis, and 
operating for this purpose the federal sanatorium at Fort Stanton, New 
Mexico. 

Investigating the problems connected with the migration of tuberculous 
persons from one state to another. 

Blind.—Among the activities of the Service specifically aimed at the 
prevention and control of blindness may be mentioned: 

The examination of arriving aliens to prevent the admission into this 
country of persons afflicted with communicable eye diseases, as, for instance, 
trachoma. Thus, in the 1o-year period ending June 30, 1915, 23,654 cases 
of trachoma were detected and excluded at immigration stations. As similar 
inspections are made at foreign ports to prevent the embarkation of diseased 
aliens, many times greater numbers were undoubtedly prevented from sailing 
for this country. In one year alone, 1906, for instance, 29,600 immigrants 
with trachoma were detected at foreign ports and kept from embarkation, 

The examinations of persons in this country, especially school children, 
to determine the prevalence of trachoma and other eye diseases and suggest 
remedial and preventive measures to the proper authorities. About 200,000 
individuals have already been examined in not less than 16 states, the preva- 
lence of trachoma varying from 9.5 per cent too.o2percent. Similar examina- 
tions have been made of over 39,000 Indians in 24 states, 22.7 per cent # 
which were found to be suffering from trachoma. 
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In order to demonstrate the eradicability of trachoma in the regions 
found most heavily infected, six small hospitals have been established in 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, where patients 
may obtain treatments free of charge. Up to June 30, 1916, nearly 13,000 
patients had been treated at these hospitals. In connection with the opera- 
tion of the trachoma hospitals, an educational campaign has been conducted 
through the entire Appalachian region by means of clinics, lectures, publica- 
tions, and visits to country homes. 

A compilation has been made of the laws relating to ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, thus showing the measures so far taken in this country to prevent 
infant blindness and the need for further legislation of the same character. 

Cases of blindness among beneficiaries of the Service are treated at the 
stations of the Service. During the year ending June 30, 1915, 2,104 cases 
of eye disease were treated. 

Deaf.—Cases of deafness among beneficiaries of the Service are treated 
at the stations of the Service. , 

Inebriate.—Reviews of the legislation on this subject are published at 
frequent intervals, in connection with the general studies relating to habit- 
forming drugs. 

Lepers.—The specific activities of the Service in this direction are as 
follows: 

Conduct of scientific studies of the disease at the Leprosy Investigation 
Station maintained in Hawaii. 

Co-operation with the Hawaiian authorities in the treatment of the lepers 
in the territorial settlement at Molokai. 

Prevention of the spread of leprosy in interstate traffic. 

Periodical compilations of reports of the prevalence of the disease in the 
various parts of the country. 

Drug habitués.—The Service has co-operated with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the enforcement of existing federal anti-narcotic legislation, render- 
ing advice in regard to technical questions. Popular articles in regard to 
the prevention and cure of this condition have been published, and compila- 
tions are periodically made of all the legislation relating to this subject. 
Respectfully, 

W. G. Stimpson, Acting Surgeon General 


Letters were addressed to 576 state institutions included under 
the type list given in this paper. Only three of the institutions 
objected to the classification. One was a United States Naval 
Home, which objected to being included in the classification 
‘defective, dependent, and delinquent.” Later on, however, 
when the nature of the study and the full connotation of the term 
“socially inadequate” was explained, the Secretary of the Navy 
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withdrew the objection. The other two objections were made by 
schools for the deaf. However, the principals of most of such schools 
recognized immediately the fact that they were dealing with 
persons handicapped on account of their deafness, and did not 
object to the classification. They understood that in a general 
survey of social handicap it was proper that their schools be included 
with other groups of persons whose articulation with the ordinary 
social life of the community was quite different from theirs. 

To sum up the matter, all students of social structure agree 
that a general non-enumerative title is needed to designate all of 
those classes in modern society which need special care, restraint, 
or direction, who as a group do not contribute in net to the general 
welfare (nor at all except as they may awaken altruistic conduct in 
their more fortunate fellows), but who on the contrary in net entail 
a drag upon those members of the community who have sufficient 
insight, initiative, competency, physical strength, and social 
instincts to enable them to live effective lives without particular 
social custody. The general titles suggested for this great division 
of humanity are the following: anti-social classes; asthenic 
classes; classes in need of social care, control, or correction; defec- 
tively socialized classes; dependent classes; exceptional classes; 
incompletely socialized classes; public charges; social debtor 
classes; social debtors; socially handicapped classes; social 
maladjustments, i.e., the socially maladjusted classes; socially 
abnormal classes; socially unadapted; socially unfortunate; 
sub-social classes; subnormal classes; unsocial classes; unusual 
classes, and the lower or submerged tenth. 

Referring back to the census publication, we find that the 
subgrouping of the ten specific socially inadequate types was 
retained in its original form; it could not be shaken. For the 
general title the Bureau of the Census, however, decided 


to adhere to the term “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes” because 
it is conservative, conforming to our previous practice, because it meets with 
more general approval than any other term suggested, because it is the term 
employed in the statute under which we collect the data, and because it 
seems evident that the term “‘socially inadequate” would call forth criticism 
and protest in some quarters... . . Of the various alternatives which have 
been suggested, “‘socially inadequate” seems . . . . fully as good as any. If 
it was a well accepted term in general use I would not object to it. 
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What is needed is a term hoary with age, but still venerable 
on account of its great current service. If there is no term that 
carries the proper connotation, any one which arbitrarily might be 
agreed upon and defined would do the work, creep into the diction- 
ary, and ultimately carry the connotation which its more or less 
arbitrary definition attributes to it. Jack London said the way to 
prove anything is to say it three times. The continued use of a 
term in a given connection establishes it in a language. Newly 
invented terms, if useful, soon set immovably in the linguistic 
matrix. 

“What’s in a name,” other than a clear-cut designation ? 
A socially inadequate person may properly be defined as one who, 
by his own purpose, initiative, and efforts, chronically is unable 
to maintain himself as a self-supporting and useful member of the 
organized society in which he finds himself. In our modern society 
this inadequacy is generally the result of personal, mental, physical, 
or temperamental handicap, either inherited or acquired. It should 
be, however, provided that the term “‘socially inadequate”’ should 
not be applied to individuals whose personal or social ineffective- 
nesses are due solely to the normally expected exigencies of youth, 
old age, or temporary illness, when such ineffectivenesses are taken 
care of adequately by the respective families in which they occur. 

The subclassification may well defer to those medical, social, 
and legal classes as they are handled now by organized society. 
As institutions become more specialized, and the eugenical and 
social sciences have more influence upon practical care and treat- 
ment, doubtless other groups will be segregated for social treatment. 
Law, medicine, eugenics, sociology, and criminology have their 
special classifications for individuals who, in their social bearings, 
come within the ken of each particular science, but when one 
attempts the study of these classes from the standpoint of organized 
society he must treat them not from the viewpoint of any one 
science, but from their functioning in and their actual treatment by 
the social organism. By some the blind and the deaf are grouped 
together under one class, the cacaesthenic or those with defective 
sense organs, but for the most part organized society treats them 
separately, so that they are here made into separate classes. 
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The basis for the grouping here followed is found principally in 
the classification of inmates of custodial institutions, modified 
somewhat by social, demographic, medical, and _ eugenical 
researches. It is not primarily eugenical. A classification based 
upon eugenical principles would divide mankind into two great 
classes, first, the eugenic group or those who, regardless of their 
personal social adjustments, are carriers in their blood of sound 
and racially valuable physical, mental, and temperamental tracts; 
and second, the cacogenic or those who, regardless of personal 
social reactions, are potential parents of offspring handicapped by 
the inheritance of degenerate qualities. Within each of these 
primary groups there would be many sub-classes. In each of the 
socially inadequate classes there are both eugenic and cacogenic 
individuals. Doubtless most socially inadequate persons are 
cacogenic, but the two bases of classification are different—one is 
social adjustment while the other is quality of the germ-plasm. 
Summarizing the problem, it appears appropriate to use the 
general title “socially inadequate’ as quite properly and accu- 
rately including all of the social groups in need of special restraint, 
direction, or care, of which general group the following specific 
classes are definite subgroups: (1) feeble-minded; (2) insane; 
(3) criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward); 
(4) epileptic; (5) inebriate (including drug habitués); (6) diseased 
(including the tuberculous, lepers, and others with chronic 
infectious segregated diseases); (7) blind (including those with 
seriously impaired vision); (8) deaf (including those with seriously 
impaired hearing); (9) deformed (including the crippled); (10) 
dependent (including orphans, old folks, soldiers and sailors in 
*‘homes,”’ chronic charity-aided folk, paupers, ne’er-do-wells). 
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ABSTRACT 


The peopling of America considered as a means of relieving pressure of population 
in Europe. The two grand themes of American history are, properly, the influence 
of immigration upon American life and institutions, and the influence of the American 
environment upon the everchanging composite population. The first voyage of 
Columbus, an Italian, with a crew of Spaniards, an Irishman, an Englishman, and an 
Israelite, prefigured the subsequent movement. Even the people of the thirteen 
English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds. While the religious motive has been 
stressed in the history of American colonization, the economic urge sent scores of 
thousands. Jamestown, the Penn Colony typical, not solitary. Desire to be rid of 
criminals and pores accounts for other streams of emigration, perhaps to the extent 
of one-half the white emigrants during the larger part of the colonial period. 
Franklin deplored the arrival of Germans in Pennsylvania—‘generally the most 
stupid of their own nation.” Puritan and Scotch-Irish variations. The non-English 
strains as factors making for independence. Later phenomena of interracial influence 
before and after the Civil War. 
The New World was discovered by a man who was trying his 
utmost to find an older world than the one he had sailed from. If 
Columbus had known that he had failed to reach the fabled Orient, 
he would have died a bitterly disillusioned man. Yet, in the judg- 
ment of history, the measure of his greatness is to be found in the 
fact that he committed this cardinal blunder, for thereby he and 
the later explorers opened up to the crowded populations of Europe 
an egress from poverty and oppression for many centuries to come. 
The ratio between man and land became changed for the whole 
civilized world, and there opened up before humanity unsuspected 
opportunities for development and progress. On account of 
political disturbances in Europe and the difficulties of ocean travel, 
the full possibilities of this epochal change were only gradually 
developed; and the effects were thus distributed through the last 
four centuries of world-history. But the event itself stands forth 
as one of the tremendous facts of history. So far as the human 
mind can foresee, nothing of a similar nature can ever happen 
again. 
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The great Vélkerwanderungen, set in motion by the opening up 
of the Western Hemisphere, have been essentially unlike any earlier 
migrations in history, and in comparison with them most of the 
earlier movements of population were numerically insignificant. 
In a large sense, all American history has been the product of these 
migratory movements from the Old World. Since the red-skinned 
savage has never been a potent factor in American development, 
the whole history of the United States and, to a lesser degree, of 
the two Americas is, at bottom, the story of the successive waves 
of immigration and of the adaptation of the newcomers and their 
descendants to the new surroundings offered by the Western 
Hemisphere. Thus the two grand themes of American history 
are, properly, the influence of immigration upon American life and 
institutions, and the influence of the American environment, espe- 
cially the frontier in the early days and the industrial integration 
of more recent times, upon the ever-changing composite population. 

Columbus’s first voyage of discovery was a strange fore- 
shadowing of the later history of the American people, for, in a 
very real sense, his voyage may be considered an international 
enterprise. Acting under the authority of Spain, this Italian sailed 
with a crew consisting of Spaniards, one Irishman, an Englishman, 
and an Israelite. These nationalities were later to enter fully 
into the rich heritage which this voyage made possible to the 
world. In the next two centuries the nations of Europe, large 
and small, sought to stake out colonial claims in America, not 
with entire success from an imperialistic point of view, but with 
the result that cultural foundations were laid whose influence may 
still be traced in the legal systems, customs, and institutions of 
many parts of the United States today. A familiar illustration is 
afforded in the case of Louisiana, where the continental civil law, 
instead of the English common law, governs domestic relations and 
transfers of property as a reminder of the days when the French 
and the Spanish owned the land. 

It is, perhaps, not generally understood that even the people of 
the thirteen English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds. 
This was due, in part, to the English conquest of colonies planted 
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by rival European powers along the Atlantic Coast, but was the 
result more largely of abundant immigration from various parts of 
the world after the original settlements had been well established. 
A Colonial Dame or a Daughter of the American Revolution might 
conceivably have nothing but pure Hebrew blood or French or 
German blood in her veins. During the first century of English 
colonization, the seventeenth, the English race was the main con- 
tributor to the population, the Dutch and French Huguenot 
contributions being less important. These racial elements occupied 
the choice lands near the coast, and thus compelled the stream of 
immigration of the eighteenth century to pour into the interior, a 
significant development in view of the different character and 
great numbers of these later settlers. 

While the religious motive has properly been stressed in the 
history of colonization, it should not be overlooked that the 
economic urge, operating independently or as a stiffening to relig- 
ious conviction, sent many scores of thousands fleeing to American 
shores. We need not wink at the fact that the immigrants of 
colonial times were actuated by the same motives as the immigrants 
today, namely a determination to escape religious or political 
oppression and a desire to improve their living conditions. To 
make this generalization strictly applicable to immigration in our 
own day, one might wish to reverse the order of statement, although 
the Russian Jews and the Armenian refugees are conspicuous 
examples of the contrary. 

The earliest English settlement, that at Jamestown, was sent 
out by an English trading corporation which was interested pri- 
marily in making profits for the stockholders of the company out 
of the industry of the settlers. To cite another example, William 
Penn was a canny Quaker who, after the first settlements were 
made in his dominion of Pennsylvania, lost no opportunity to 
stimulate immigration artificially, for the resulting enhancement 
of real estate values meant an increased income for him. He 
advertised his lands widely throughout Europe, offering large 
tracts at nominal prices and portraying the political and religious 
advantages of residence under his rule. In anticipation of later 
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practices, he maintained paid agents in the Rhine Valley, who 
were so successful that within a score of years German immigrants 
numbered almost one-half of the population. 

Another source of “‘assisted immigration’’ was to be found in 
the practice of European nations to drain their almshouses and 
jails into their colonies; it has been estimated that as many as 
fifty thousand criminals were sent to the thirteen colonies by 
Great Britain. Due allowance must, of course, be made for a 
legal code which condemned offenders to death for stealing a joint 
of meat worth more than one shilling! Perhaps one-half of all 
the white immigrants during the larger part of the colonial period 
were unable to pay their expenses. They came “indentured” 
and were auctioned off for a period of service by the ship captains 
in payment for their transportation. Another element of the 
population, perhaps one-fifth of the whole in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, consisted of Guinea negroes who became emigrants to the 
New World only through the exercise of superior force. A well- 
known historian is authority for the statement that probably one- 
third of the colonists in 1760 were born outside of America. 

Men of older colonial stock viewed the more recent comers with 
a species of alarm that was to be repeated with each new generation 
of the American breed. Benjamin Franklin declared that the 
German immigrants pouring into Pennsylvania “‘are generally the 
most stupid of their own nation. ... . Not being used to liberty 
they know not how to make modest use of it.”” They appear at 
elections “‘in droves and carry all before them, except in one or 
two counties. Few of their children know English.” The familiar 
objections to immigration on grounds of non-assimilability, paup- 
erism, and criminality originated during these early days, leaving 
for later and more congested times the development of arguments 
derived from the fear of economic competition. 

The preponderance of English settlers in the first century of 
colonization served to fix governmental institutions and political 
ideals in an English mold and to make English speech the general 
language of the colonists. In the subsequent colonial period most 
of New England retained its purely English character because of 

the Puritan policy of religious exclusiveness; but into the other 
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colonies alien racial elements came in great numbers and left their 
impress on native culture and, in a less measure, on American 
speech. It is instructive to remember that the great English Puri- 
tan migration did not exceed twenty thousand, whereas more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
settled in the colonies in the eighteenth century. Unlike the 
Puritans the Scotch-Irish were to be found in nearly five hundred 
settlements scattered through all the colonies on the eve of the 
Revolution; and being everywhere endowed with a fierce passion 
for liberty, they served as an amalgam to bind together all other 
racial elements in the population. The Germans, who also came 
in large numbers, localized their settlements in western New York, 
and particularly in the western counties of Pennsylvania, where 
they gave rise to the breed which we call the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
A recent student of the subject estimates that, at the outbreak of 
the War for Independence, about one-tenth of the total population 
was German and perhaps one-sixth Scotch-Irish. 

Since the best sites near the coast were pre-empted, these races 
for the most part pushed into the valleys of the interior where they 
occupied fertile farm lands and acted as a buffer against Indian 
forays on the older settlements. Combining with the native whites 
in the back country, they quickly developed a group consciousness 
due to the organized efforts of the English-American minorities 
of the seaboard to minimize the influence of the frontier population 
in the colonial legislature and courts, and in the case of the abortive 
Regulator uprising in North Carolina they invoked civil war to 
secure a redress of grievances. Eventually their struggle proved 
to be the decisive factor in establishing the two American principles 
of equality before the law and of representation upon the basis of 
numbers. When the disruption with Great Britain approached, 
the non-English strains of the back country lent great propulsive 
force to the movement for independence and republican govern- 
ment. They were probably the deciding factors in Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina, where the ties of loyalty binding the colonists 
were especially strong. 

Other racial strains made a deep impress upon the history of 
the times. Someone has pointed out that eight of the men most 
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prominent in the early history of New York represented eight non- 
English nationalities: Schuyler, of Dutch descent; Herkimer, 
whose parents were pure-blooded Germans from the Rhine Palati- 
nate; John Jay, of French stock; Livingston, Scotch; Clinton, 
Irish; Morris, Welsh; Baron Steuben, Prussian; and Hoffman, 
Swedish. Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, eighteen were of non-English stock and, of these, eight 
were born outside of the colonies. Joseph Galloway, the Penn- 
sylvania loyalist, declared before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1779 that in the patriot army ‘‘there were scarcely 
one-fourth natives of America,—about one-half Irish, the other 
fourth were English and Scotch.” This statement fails to do 
justice to the other foreign-born soldiers who fought in the War 


for Independence. 


Throughout the period of national independence, immigration 
continued to exert a profound influence on the development of 
American institutions, political ideals, and industrial life. Within 
ten years of the adoption of the Constitution, immigration received 
unwelcome recognition as wielding a democratizing influence on 
American life. The Federalist party, dominated by aristocratic 
sympathies, was determined to deal a deathblow to the heresy 
known variously as mobocracy or democracy; and so it passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and the Naturalization Law in 1798 for 
the purpose of preventing aliens from cultivating this dangerous 
doctrine in the United States. The party did not survive this 
legislation. 

Beginning with the year 1820 the numbers of foreigners migra- 
ting into the United States each decade mounted rapidly, passing 
the half-million mark during the thirties and rising above the two 
and a half million mark in the decade of the fifties. The racial 
strains represented in this migration were essentially the same 
as during colonial times, the Teutonic and the Celtic. The 
high-water mark in the period before the Civil War was reached 
when the tide of immigration brought to American shores, in the 
late forties and early fifties, huge numbers of famine-stricken 
Irish, and great numbers of German liberals, who fled Germany 
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because of the outcome of the Revolution of 1848. The United 
States was still predominantly agricultural, and the Germans and 
other north Europeans, attracted by the abundance of cheap 
government land, tended to move westward into the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, whereas the Irish were likely to remain in the eastern 
cities or go out into the construction camps. Virtually all the 
western states perceived the advantages of immigration as an 
agency for developing their resources; and emulating the example 
of William Penn they were not backward in appropriating money 
and establishing agents in Europe to furnish prospective emigrants 
with all possible information as to the soil, climate, and general 
conditions of the country. Colonies of European peasants began 
to be established in many parts of the West—at one time it appeared 
that Wisconsin might become exclusively a German state. 

By their disinclination for agricultural pursuits, the Irish 
found themselves in a position to play an important part in the 
rapid physical development of the country in the twenties and 
the thirties. Those were the years during which roads, canals, 
and public works were being constructed upon an extensive scale 
and the first railroads were being projected. The hard manual 
labor for these enterprises was performed mainly by the Irish. 
The congestion of foreigners in the eastern cities led to increases 
in pauperism, intemperance, and prostitution; and these conditions 
gave great impetus to the numerous movements for humanitarian 
reform which characterized the thirties. In 1838 it was estimated 
that more than one-half of the paupers in the country were of 
foreign birth. Better housing conditions, a more humane legal 
code, prohibition, women’s rights—all these reforms were urgently 
advocated by writers and speakers who, in subsequent years, 
devoted their attention almost exclusively to the greatest social 
injustice of all, slavery. 

As a result of the heavy immigration of the forties and fifties, 
political corruption became an important factor in American 
politics for the first time. The newly arrived foreigner fell an 
easy prey to the unscrupulous native politician; and fraudulent 
naturalization papers, vote buying, and similar practices became 
so notorious that a probe committee of Congress declared in 1860: 
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“Tt is well known to the American people that stupendous frauds 
have been perpetrated in the election of 1856, in Pennsylvania, by 
means of forged and fictitious naturalization papers.’’ President 
Buchanan wrote that “we never heard until within a recent period 
of the employment of money to carry elections.’ Much of the 
immigrant labor came in under contract to private corporations, 
and the decade of the fifties saw the first effective employment of 
arguments against immigration based upon the plea that the lower 
standard of living of the foreigners made it impossible for native 
laborers to compete with them. 

These considerations, added to the preponderance of Roman 
Catholics among the Irish immigrants, led to the growth of a 
powerful movement against immigration, which is without parallel 
in American history. Calling themselves Native Americans, politi- 
cal parties were formed in New York and other eastern cities to 
prevent the election of foreign-born citizens to office; and ten years 
later, in 1845, a national organization was effected with more than 
one hundred thousand members. In 1850 the movement assumed 
the guise of a secret organization under the name, known only to 
the initiate, of The Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Banner. 
Outsiders lost no time in dubbing the members “ Know Nothings,”’ 
since the rank and file, when asked regarding the mysteries of the 
order, invariably replied: ‘‘We know nothing.”” Due perhaps to 
the disturbed state of politics in the fall of 1854 and the hesitancy 
of many citizens to take a definite stand on the slavery question as 
reopened by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the party enjoyed phe- 
nomenal success, carrying six states and failing in seven others 
only by a narrow margin. But two years later, with a presidential 
ticket in the field, the party showed little strength, having suc- 
cumbed to the growing popular absorption in the slavery contro- 
versy. Several attempts were made after the Civil War by secret 
societies and minor parties to revive nativist feeling but with a 
notable lack of success, although, as we shall see presently, non- 
partisan political agitation during the same period has resulted in the 
passage of certain restrictive measures by the federal government. 

In the period prior to the Civil War the stream of immigration 
had been turned from the South by the Mason and Dixon line, for 
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the free laborers of Europe could not profitably compete with the 
slave laborers of the South. Nearly all the immigrant guidebooks 
published before the Civil War warned Europeans against the 
presence of slavery and the strongly intrenched caste system in 
that section. This avoidance had serious results for the South, as 
some economists of that section foresaw, for it practically pre- 
cluded that diversification of industry which a plentiful supply of 
cheap white labor would have rendered possible. Thus the 
economic system of the South came to rest more and more exclu- 
sively upon a single prop, and the control of southern policy fell 
into the ambitious hands of the cotton planters. Furthermore, 
the native southern stock, left to itself, interbred, and the mass of 
the whites were deprived of the liberalizing influences of contact 
with persons and ideas from other parts of the world. The first 
federal law restricting immigration was passed during this period 
when the act of 1807 forbade the future introduction of negro 
slaves; but this law came too late to avert the evil consequences 
flowing from the earlier unrestricted importation of blacks. 
Meanwhile, the European peasants and workingmen, predis- 
posed against slavery by temperament and economic interest, had 
massed themselves in the North and helped to stiffen the tolerant 
public sentiment of that section against an institution that was an 
anachronism in Europe. Who can estimate of what vital conse- 
quence it was to the future of a united country that, in the eventful 
decade prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States increased 84 per cent? In the actual 
fighting, foreign-born soldiers played a notable part, although 
many of them had fled Europe to escape compulsory military 
service. It is perhaps generally known that the militia companies 
formed among the Germans in Missouri, especially in St. Louis, 
were pivotal in saving that state for the Union in the early months 
of the war; but it is not so well known that both the Germans and 
the Irish furnished more troops to the federal armies in proportion 
to their numbers than did the native-born northerners. 


Immigration entered a new phase in the years following the 
Civil War. Prior to this time the immigrants had been of racial 
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strains very closely related to the original settlers of the country. 
Indeed, from one point of view, the American people in this period 
of their history were merely a making-over, in a new environment, 
of the old English race out of the same elements which had entered 
into its composition from the beginning in England. With the 
great industrial expansion in America after the war and the open- 
ing of many steamship lines between the Mediterranean ports 
and the United States, new streams of immigration began to set 
in from Southern and Eastern Europe; and this new invasion 
with its lower standards of living caused a reduction in the old 
Teutonic and Celtic immigration from Western Europe. The 
change began to be apparent about 1885, but it was not until 1896 
that the three currents from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia 
exceeded in volume the contributions of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. 

On the Pacific Coast a new situation also arose, due to the first 
coming of thousands of Chinese laborers in the fifties and sixties. 
California became transformed into a battleground for a determi- 
nation of the issue whether the immigrant from the Orient or from 
the Occident should perform the manual work of the Pacific Coast. 
In this connection it is suggestive that the notorious Dennis 
Kearney, arch-agitator of the sand lots against the Chinese immi- 
grant, was himself a native of the County Cork. The victory ulti- 
mately fell to the European immigrant and his American offspring 
in this conflict as well as in the later and more familiar one with 
the Japanese immigrant. The considered judgment of Americans 
of European origin seems to be that no Asiatic strain shall enter 
into the composite American stock or make its first-hand contri- 
bution to American culture. 

Far more important than this problem has been the effect of 
the latter-day influx from Europe upon American development and 
ideals. Since 1870 twenty-five million Europeans have come to 
the United States as compared with possibly one-third of that 
number in the entire earlier period of independent national exis- 
tence. These immigrants have contributed powerfully to the 
rapid exploitation of the country’s natural resources and to the 
establishment of modern industrialism in America. Some of 
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them became farmers, settling in distinct colonies on the fertile 
lands of the upper Mississippi Valley; the greater number bore 
the brunt of the manual labor of building the railroads as well as 
of performing most of the unskilled work in the mines and the 
great basic industries of the country. 

A characteristic of the latter-day immigration has been the fact 
that approximately one-third of the immigrants have returned to 
their places of origin. This has created a restless, migratory, “bird 
of passage”’ class of laborers, lacking every interest in the permanent 
advance of the American working class and always competing on 
a single-standard basis. The swarming of foreigners into the great 
industries occurred at considerable cost to the native workingmen, 
for the latter struggled in vain for higher wages or better condi- 
tions as long as the employers could command the services of an 
inexhaustible supply of foreign laborers. Thus, the new immigra- 
tion has made it easier for the few to amass enormous fortunes at 
the expense of the many and has helped to create in this country 
for the first time yawning inequalities of wealth. 

Most sociologists believe that the addition of hordes of for- 
eigners to the population of the United States has caused a decline 
in the birth-rate of the old American stock, for the native laborer 
has been forced to avoid large families in order to be in a position 
to meet the growing severity of the economic competition forced 
upon him by the immigrant. This condition, joined to the ten- 
dency of immigrant laborers to crowd the native Americans farther 
and farther from the industrial centers of the country, has caused 
the great communities and commonwealths of the Atlantic sea- 
board, about whose names cluster the heroic traditions of revolu- 
tionary times, to change completely their original characters. 
Puritan New England is today the home of a population of whom 
two-thirds were born in foreign lands or else had parents who 
were. Boston is as cosmopolitan a city as Chicago; and Faneuil 
Hall is an anachronism, a curiosity of bygone days left stranded 
on the shores of the Italian quarter. In fifteen of the largest 
cities of the United States the foreign immigrants and their children 
outnumber the native whites; and by the same token alien racial 
elements are in the majority in thirteen of the states of the Union. 
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When President Wilson was at the Peace Conference, he reminded 
the Italian delegates that there were more of their countrymen in 
New York than in any Italian city; and it is not beside the point 
to add here that New York is also the greatest Irish city in the 
world and the largest Jewish city. 

Whatever of history may be made in the future in these parts 
of the country will not be the result primarily of an ‘Anglo- 
Saxon”’ heritage but will be the product of the interaction of these 
more recent racial elements upon each other and their joint reaction 
to the American scene. Unless the unanticipated should inter- 
vene, the stewardship of American ideals and culture is destined 
to pass to a new composite American type now in the process of 
making. 

Politically the immigration of the last half-century has borne 
good fruit as well as evil. The intelligent thoughtful immigrant 
lacked the inherited prejudices of the native voter and was less 
likely to respond to ancient catchwords or be stirred by the revival 
of Civil War issues. The practice of “waving the bloody shirt”’ 
was abandoned by the politicians largely because of the growing 
strength of the naturalized voters, of which group Carl Schurz 
was, of course, the archtype. In place of this practice arose a 
new one, equally as reprehensible, by which the major parties used 
their appointments to office and their platform professions to 
angle for the support of naturalized groups among the voters. 
Racial groupings became important pawns in the political game as 
played by astute politicians. Blaine is said to have lost the Irish 
vote and with it the presidency because an indiscreet supporter 
prominently identified his name with opposition, to “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion”’; and in the next presidential election 
both parties found it expedient to insert in their platforms forth- 
right declarations in favor of home rule for Ireland! The so-called 
“hyphenated American” has become a familiar figure in the last 
few years merely because the Great War has made native-born 
citizens take serious cognizance of the polyglot political situation; 
and the activity of the German-American Alliance in the campaign 
of 1916 is an illustration of how dangerous to the national welfare 
the meddling of racial divisions among the voters may become. 
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To the immigrant must also be assigned the responsibility for 
the accelerated growth of political and industrial radicalism in 
this country. While most of the newcomers quietly accepted 
their humble place in American society, a minority of the immi- 
grants consisted of political refugees and other extremists, embit- 
tered by their experiences in European countries and suspicious of 
constituted authority under whatever guise. These men repre- 
sented the Left Wing in their revolt against political authority in 
Europe just as three centuries earlier the Pilgrims comprised the 
Left Wing in their struggle against ecclesiastical authority. 

Since radicalism is a cloak covering a multitude of dissents and 
affirmations, the influence of these men may be traced in a wide 
variety of programs of social reconstruction and movements for 
humanitarian reform. The first Socialist parties in the United 
States were organized by German-Americans in the years following 
the Civil War; and political Socialism, in its type of organization, 
terminology, and methods of discipline, can hardly yet be said to 
be fully acclimated to the New World. Violence and anarchism 
were first introduced into the American labor movement in the 
eighties by Johann Most and his associates, the greater number of 
whom, like Most himself, were of alien birth; and the contempora- 
neous I.W.W. movement finds its chief strength in the support 
of the migratory foreign-born laborer. Even the Non-partisan 
League may not be hailed, though some would so have it, as a 
product of an indigenous American Socialism, for this organization 
originated and has enjoyed its most spectacular successes in a 
western commonwealth in which 70 per cent of the people were 
natives of Europe or are the children of foreign-born parents. 

The new immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe, with 
its lower standard of living and characteristic racial differences 
has intensified many existing social problems and created a num- 
ber of new ones, particularly in the centers of population. The 
modern programs for organized and scientific philanthropy had 
their origin very largely in the effort to cure these spreading social 
sores. Out of this situation has also grown a new anti-immigration 
or nativist movement, unrelated to similar phenomena of earlier 
times and indeed regarding with approval the very racial groups 
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against which the earlier agitation had been directed. This new 
movement has functioned most effectively through non-partisan 
channels, particularly through that of organized labor, and has 
commanded strong support in both parties. Whereas immigrants 
had virtually all been admitted without let or hindrance down to 
1875, a number of laws have been passed since then with the 
primary purpose of removing the worst evils of indiscriminate 
immigration, the severest restriction being the literacy test affixed 
in 1917. This contemporary nativism cannot justify its existence 
by reason of the large proportion of aliens as compared with the 
native population, for, as Professor Max Farrand has recently 
shown, immigration was on a proportionately larger scale in 
colonial times than during the last fifty years. It owes its being, 
doubtless, to the tendency of the latter-day immigrants to settle in 
portions of the country that are already thickly populated and to 
the fact that the Americans of older stock can no longer find relief 
from industrial competition by taking up government land in the 
West. 

No modern people is compounded of such heterogeneous 
elements as the American. It is not fantastic to believe that, 
during three centuries of history, these alien breeds have not 
only profoundly influenced American manners, culture, institu- 
tions, and material progress but have also been largely responsible 
for distilling that precious essence which we call American idealism. 
The bold man falters when asked to define American idealism, but 
three of its affirmative attributes are assuredly a lyric enthusiasm 
for government by the people, an unwavering toleration of all 
creeds and opinions, and, in more recent times, a deep abiding 
faith in pacific foreign relations. The great mass of immigrants 
came to the New World to attest their devotion to one or all of 
these ideals—they came as protestants against tyranny, intoler- 
ance, militarism, as well as against economic oppression. Nor is 
more concrete evidence lacking to show that neither they nor their 
sons rested until these great principles were firmly woven into the 
fabric of American thought and political practice. 

During the last five years the United States has risen to a 
position of world-leadership in a sense never realized by any other 
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country in history. Sober reflection convinces one that this was 
not an accident due to one man’s personality; it grew out of the 
inevitable logic of a situation which found the United States an 
amalgam of all the peoples at war. Although the old stocks con- 
tinued belligerent and apart in Europe, the warring nations instinc- 
tively turned for leadership to that western land where the same 
racial breeds met and mingled and dwelt in harmony with each 
other. Observers in Europe during the war testify to the willing- 
ness with which all classes of people in the various countries were 
ready to hearken to and follow the country whose liberal spirit 
they knew from the letters of their friends in America or from 
their own experiences there. In the great world-drama President 
Wilson played a predestined part; by reason of his position as 
spokesman of the American people he was the historic embodiment 
of the many national traditions inherent in a nation formed of 
many nations. This would seem to foreshadow the réle which, 
for good or ill, the United States is fated to play in the future. 
Those who, in the discussions over the proposed League of Nations, 
are advocating the return of the United States to a position of 
isolation and irresponsibility have failed to grasp the significance 
of immigration in American history. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during the Christmas holidays, 
according to the decision of the Executive Committee announced by 
President Edward Cary Hayes, of the University of Illinois. Meeting 
at the same time in Pittsburgh in acceptance of invitations from the 
University of Pittsburgh are the American Economic Association and 
the American Statistical Association. The headquarters for the meeting 
will be the Fort Pitt Hotel. Sessions will be held December 27, 28, and 29. 


L’Institut INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE 


Revue internationale de sociologie announces, for the year 1921, the 
selection of the following officers composing the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Sociology: president, T. G. Masaryk, president of the 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia; vice-presidents, Bernardino Machado, 
Raymond Poincaré, and Woodrow Wilson; general secretary, René 
Worms, editor of the Revue; treasurer, P. L. Manouvrier, professor of 
physiological anthropology in |’Ecole d’Anthropologie; critic, Charles 
Gide, honorary professor of comparative social economy in the faculty 
of law of l'Université de Paris. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


The April number of the Sociological Review reports the return from 
India of Professor Patrick Geddes and announces a series of eight lectures 
on sociology to be given by him during June at Leplay House. The 
editors also state that in the next number of the Review an important 
series of papers will commence by Professor H. E. Barnes, of Clark 
University, on “Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to 
Modern Political Theory.” 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WorK 


The annual meeting of the assemblage of social workers affords an 
opportunity to gauge the present state and progress of social work in 
this country. The forty-eighth session held in Milwaukee, June 22-29. 
lived up to the best traditions of the organization in bringing together 
at one time and place contributions from all sources that have a bearing 
upon enlarging the outlook and increasing the efficiency of the social 
worker. Represented upon the program were not only social workers 
of various types and interests, but sociologists, psychologists, educators, 
criminologists, jurists, psychiatrists, physicians, governmental experts, 
and students of industrial relations. In his presidential address, ‘‘ Does 
Social Work Promote Social Progress ?”’ Allen T. Burns, director of the 
Study of Methods of Americanization of the Carnegie Corporation, 
pointed out the value to social work of the findings of social science and 
of social research. 

Among the sociologists represented upon the program were Julius 
Drachsler, “The Cultural Contribution of the Immigrant and a Policy 
of Assimilation”; J. L. Gillin, “‘Prohibition—What Is Its Effect ?” 
E. C. Lindemann, “Organization of Rural Social Forces”; H. W. 
Odum, “Closer Federation of State Departments of Public Service 
with Educational Institutions and Private Agencies’; R. E. Park, 
“Immigrant Heritages and How to Deal with Them”; Virginia P. 
Robinson, “Analysis of Processes in Case Records of Family Agencies”’; 
A. J. Todd, “ Policy of Family Societies in Connection with Strikes.” 

Meeting in connection with the National Conference was the Group 
on Research of the American Sociological Society. In three sessions the 
following papers and reports of investigation were presented and dis- 
cussed: “Sociology and Social Research,” by Robert E. Park, of the 
University of Chicago; ‘“‘The Study of Methods of Americanization,”’ 
by Allen T. Burns, New York City; “A Study of the Attitudes of 
Enlisted Men at Camp Grant,” by Erle F. Young, University of Chicago; 
“The Cleveland Survey of the Administration of Justice,’ by C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University, and by Burdette G. Lewis, Tren- 
ton; “Chicago Commission Study of Race Relations,” by Graham R. 
Taylor, Chicago, and by Charles S. Johnson, Chicago. A committee 
was selected, composed of E. W. Burgess, Allen T. Burns, Edward T. 
Devine, John L. Gillin, Hornell Hart, and Robert E. Park, to draw up a 
plan of organization. The Group on Research will hold its next meeting 
at Pittsburgh with the American Sociological Society. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The Journal has received an announcement of the International 
Sociological Congress to be held at Turin, Italy, October 9-16. The 
Congress has been organized by the Institute of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Turin. Not only sociologists, but economists, jurists, political 
scientists and representatives of scientific institutes, civic and cultural 
associations, have been invited to participate. The subjects proposed 
for discussion include international, political, commercial, industrial, 
and labor problems, eugenics in relation to war, the organization of 
international culture, the réle of women in the solution of economic 
and social problems. The honorary members of the Institute from the 
United States are Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, and 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Professor Francesco Consentini, director of the Institute 
of Sociology, Via Santorre Santarosa, 21, Turin. 


THe New York NUTRITION COUNCIL 

The first annual meeting of the New York Nutrition Council was 
held in New York on Friday, May 20, at the Sage Foundation Assembly 
Hall. Mr. Bailey B. Burritt was elected chairman for the coming year, 
taking the place of Dr. Mary S. Rose. Mrs. Amy D. Storer, of the 
Atlantic Division of the American Red Cross, was elected secretary, 
succeeding Miss Emma A. Winslow, of the Charity Organization Society. 
Approximately one hundred different organizations are represented in 
the Council at the present time. Four committees presented reports— 
the Committees on Record Forms, Training Standards, Correlation of 
Nutrition Activities, and Nutrition Bibliography. The bibliography 
recommended by the Committee is soon to be printed for general distribu- 
tion through the courtesy of the Health Service Department of the New 
York County Chapter of the American Red Cross. Copies of the sug- 
gested record form may be secured from the secretary of the Council, 
and also copies of the recommendations of the Committee on Training 
Standards and the Committee on the Correlation of Nutrition Activities. 


THe Mutrorp BIOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-president and statistician of 
the Prudential Insurance Company, has accepted an invitation to join 
the Mulford Biological Exploration of the Amazon Basin, under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Rusby, which will leave for the west coast of South 
America on the SS. “Santa Elisa,’ on June 1. The party will dis- 
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embark at Antofagasta, Chile, and proceed from there to La Paz, Bolivia, 
from whence it will continue its journey through a practically unknown 
region of that section of South America to the headwaters of the Madeira 
and Amazon rivers. The general purpose of the expedition is to seek 
new information concerning useful drugs and ingredients of value to 
medical and pharmaceutical science. Dr. Hoffman’s work will concern 
the health, longevity, acclimatization, and sanitary progress of the regions 
visited, particularly as regards American residents temporarily or 
permanently settled under the conditions of tropical life. His investiga- 
tions will amplify the research work of the Harvard School of Tropical 
Medicine and of the American Geographical Society, etc. Attention 
will be given to the effect of high altitudes on health and longevity, and 
in the Amazonian lowlands to the prevailing tropical diseases, especially 
the various types of malarial fever. The expedition will probably take 
two years or more, but Dr. Hoffman’s work will practically terminate 
at Manoas, Brazil, and actually come to an end at Para, from whence 
he expects to return to this country some time in the fall. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
In the College of Liberal Arts, there has just been formed an honorary 
society for students in the department of sociology, for the purpose of 
sociological discussion. At present the membership is restricted to 
students obtaining a mark of 85 in the courses. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
D. Appleton and Company announce the publication of Sociology and 
Ethics by Professor Edward Cary Hayes. The subtitle, “The Facts of 
Social Life as the Source of the Solutions for the Theoretical and Practi- 
cal Problems of Ethics” indicates the standpoint from which the volume 
is written. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 

Professor E. L. Morgan, now national director of the rural service 
of the American Red Cross, has been elected to a chair in rural sociology 
in the University of Missouri, beginning September 1. Professor Morgan 
was formerly extension professor of rural organization at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. It is planned to develop at the University 
of Missouri a training school of rural social service. Arrangements have 
been made, in co-operation with a private agency, for an extension 
worker to organize and develop rural field-work training for students 
taking work in the school of rural social service. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

The third summer session of the Americanization training course 
was announced for June 20—July 30 under the direction of Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks. Among the special instructors for the summer session are M. M. 
Guhin, state director of Americanization, South Dakota; R. E. Dugdale, 
director of Americanization, Toledo Board of Education; and W. C. 
Smith, supervisor of immigrant education, University of New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

The annual Sociological Conference, under the direction of the 
Southern California Sociological Society, was held at Los Angeles, June 
22,1921. The first address was given by Dean Frank W. Blackmar, of 
the University of Kansas, on the subject of “ Justifiable Individualism.” 

The program included an address upon “Sociology and Its Critics,” 
by Professor George Elliott Howard, of the University of Nebraska. 
Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, spoke on 
the “Social Problems in North Carolina.” Mr. D. F. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Superintendent of County Charities, discussed “Problems of 
Outdoor Relief,’ and Professor G. S. Sumner, of Pomona College, was 
the speaker on the subject “The Problems of the George Junior Republic, 


Chino, California.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

The Century Company announces the publication about June 15 of 
a volume Poverty and Dependency: Their Relief and Prevention, by 
Professor John L. Gillin, of the University of Wisconsin. The book is 
organized into five parts: the problems of poverty and pauperism; the 
conditions of poverty and dependency; historical institutions and 
methods of dealing with dependents; special classes of dependents; 
preventive methods and agencies. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses from 
the University of Minnesota was received too late to be included in the 
May issue of the Journal: 

DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

Boettiger, Louis A., A.B. Illinois; A.M. Minnesota. “Historical Develop- 

ment of Employers’ Welfare Work.” 1922. 
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Grace, Alonzo G., A.B. Minnesota; A.M. Minnesota. “Assimilation of 
a Foreign Community Adjacent to a Large City.” 1922. 

Lively, Charles E., A.B., A.M. Nebraska. “‘The Social Life of the Rural 
Community in Its Relation to Types of Agriculture.” 1922. 

Lundquist, G. A., A.B. Gustavus Adolphus; A.M. Harvard. “Rural 
Recreation as a Phase of Rural Education.” 1923. 

Meili, Ernest J., A.B. Central Wesleyan; A.M. Missouri. “Methods of 
Raising the Standard of Living.” 1922. 


MASTERS’ THESES 


Kiichli, Adelaide Julia, A.B. Minnesota. “ Americanization of the Foreign 
Born of the Minnesota Iron Ranges.” 1921. 

Smith, Blanche C., A.B. Minnesota. 1922. 

Thompson, Tenner C., C.T. Luther Seminary; A.B. St. Olaf. “The 
Educational Program of the Church in Relation to Modern Society.” 1922. 


REVIEWS 


Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Sozialwissenschaften, Zeitschrift des 
Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften in Kéln. Heraus- 
gegeben von den Direktoren des Instituts, Christian Eckert, 
Hugo Lindemann, Max Scheler, Leopold von Wiese. 1. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 1. Duncker und Humblot, Miinchen, Leipzig. 
1. Jahrgang (4 Hefte) M. 40, Einzelhefte M. 12. Two of the 
four numbers are to be devoted exclusively to general sociol- 
ogy, the other two will represent the subjects which Dr. 
Henderson preferred to indicate by the title social technology. 

The appearance of this new journal is surprising for more than one 
reason. In the first place American scholars had been led to believe 
that many German scientific publications would be compelled to suspend 
if emergency aid of some sort did not keep them alive. The founding 
of a new journal in Germany seems to impeach the correctness of these 
representations. In the second place, the appearance of a new German 
journal of sociology affords unexpected evidence that the subject has 
obtained more academic recognition in Germany than American sociolo- 
gists have suspected. 

There are signs in the initial number before us that the Cologne 
journal is to be edited from the standpoint of Simmel’s conception of 
sociology. Far be it from the present writer to desire that Simmel 
should be forgotten or neglected. The importance of the kind of 
fundamental analysis of group forms which he developed has not yet 
attained to the ratio of recognition which it deserves. Investigation 
of the form aspects of social groups, as we argued more than once in 
both conversations and correspondence with Simmel, can be bad only 
when it is regarded as self-sufficient. Considered as an introductory 
procedure in sociology, implying corresponding analysis of functional 
and control aspects of group processes and problems, the Simmel method 
is both foundation-laying in itself and it is provocative of similarly 
penetrating investigation of the movement aspects of groups, and of 
the personal values involved in arriving at norms for programs of con- 
scious group action. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the sociological profession in the 
United States, however, whether this new journalistic enterprise, and 
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sociological scholarship in general in Germany, is to exhibit a pre- 
dominance of one or another Richtung, is a matter of relative indifference. 
Under the impulse of what methodological presuppositions the Germans 
enlist in winning for sociology a position of parity with the older social 
sciences is likely in the long run to have far less importance for us than 
the fact that they are actually enlisting. In the end objectivity, not ante- 
cedent hypothesis, will decide whether functions remain to be performed in 
filling out social science as a whole, which are indicated as the field 
of action for researchers into neglected aspects of human relations. 
This decision, not the preferences of a priori reasoners, will at last 
settle the terms of the methodological mandate under which sociologists 
will function, if they maintain themselves as necessary functioners. 
As to this we have no doubts. It merely remains to be seen how long 
it will take for the sociological demonstration to become convincing. 

Perhaps no portion of the present number of the Zeitschrift will 
have greater interest for American professors of sociology than pages 
86-90, which contain all that the editors had been able to learn about 
sociological instruction in German institutions during the year 1920-21. 
The reports are both gratifying and chastening. They show on the one 
hand that German sociology is in relatively the same condition of 
uncertainty about itself which American sociology has been trying 
to outgrow since 1892. It is certainly stimulating to us to learn that 
the movement in Germany has gained so much impetus. Our predic- 
tion is that the Germans will waste less time in the methodological 
wilderness than the Americans required. In a relatively short time 
they will have settled upon their problems, and they will be presently 
arriving at results which will be the best demonstration that investiga- 
tion of human experience from the group center of attention yields 
results which had not been visible from previous orientations. 

The leading papers in the current number are: L. von Wiese, “ Die 
Aufgaben einer deutschen Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie;’’ Chr. Eckert, 
“Aufriss und Aufgaben des Forschungs-Instituts fiir Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten;’’ Max Scheler, “Die positivistische Geschichtsphilosophie des 
Wissens und die Aufgaben einer formalen Gesellschaftslehre.”’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a purely scientific incident which 
would be more gratifying to American sociologists than this new journal- 
istic enterprise. Whether or not it is as universally true as certain 
economic theorists once taught, that “competition is the life of trade,” 
American sociology is bound to be stimulated by the sort of rivalry 
which German scholarship will maintain. If it turns out that there are 
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radical issues between German and American sociologists, so much the 
better. Threshing out provincialisms on either iside will eventually 
prove to have promoted a stable consensus. We venture to speak for 
the sociological profession in the United States in wishing for the Kélner 
Vierteljahrshefte a prosperous career, and in assuring the editors that 
their work will receive due attention on this side of the ocean. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. HyNpDMAN. New York: 

Boni & Liveright, 1921. Pp. 406. $4.00. 

My author chose the title at the suggestion of a friend. It was a 
brilliant conceit, but it contains a promise which the book does not 
redeem. Nor does it justify the estimate in the publishers’ announce- 
ment: “We consider this work as practically a history of economic, 
social, and political change from the immense antiquity of Communism 
to the present day, the most important contribution that has been made 
to the literature of this subject in the last fifty years.” 

The volume will be pleasant reading for many people who do not 
know when they are reading superficial writing. From the standpoint 
of critical social science it is neither “history” nor “evolution,’’ in any 
responsible sense of the terms. A more appropriate title would be, 
“Some Outstanding Circumstances and Characteristics of Selected 
Revolutionary Episodes.” 

This is the sort of book which may well move the professional 
reader to profitable reflection upon the intellectual revolution now 
under way. The modern phase of it began in the same period with 
the industrial and political revolutions of the eighteenth century. It 
entered upon a novitiate with the coming of Darwinism. The variation 
of outlook and method so provoked has lately become self-conscious 
and articulate in the social sciences. With the adolescence of psy- 
chology and sociology perception of the thinness and inconclusiveness 
of nearly everything which has hitherto passed as social “science’’ is 
the initial evidence of new birth into the modern thought world. We 
are just beginning to have respectable inklings of what would be involved 
in proof of anything social, beyond the mere assembling of occurrences, 
or aspects of occurrences, in ways which tell more about the caprice of 
the assemblers than about the essential relations of the details assembled. 
The technique and resources of the social sciences are at present far below 
adequacy for solution of any of the difficulties which present themselves 
to the modern type of social consciousness as worth-while problems. 
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For instance, no one has ever made out with finality the metabolism of 
a single “social revolution.” We have gossiped more or less exhaus- 
tively about certain of them. We have swelled sections of libraries 
about some of them. But suppose we feel the need of knowing the 
precise psychology and physics of enough groups in revolutionary 
throes to furnish a basis for even the imitation inductions out of which 
we are at present obliged to construct our hypotheses of social cause 
and effect. After we have taken account of the learned world’s stock 
of information and interpretation we find that we do not know enough 
about a single revolution in human experience to make it available, 
without further inquiry, as a term in the sort of formula of knowledge 
which would satisfy present standards of scientific demonstration of 
an evolutionary process. 

To the scholar, therefore, the book before us is no more than a 
stimulating exhibit of unsolved problems. How near right is tradition 
in its version of the true inwardness of the occurrences conventionally 
known as this, that, or the other “revolution”? The revolutionized 
social science, the relatively objective social science which in coming gen- 
erations will take the place of that relatively impressionistic treatment 
of human experience that has thus far posed as social science, will realize 
that it inherits from our time a minute modicum of science, and an enor- 
mous miscellany of material for conjecture, with appalling lack of data 
which might be relied upon as containing the most dependable guides 
toward conclusions. This more sophisticated social science will ap- 
proach such problems as this book suggests with more genuine and 
more decisive humility than has been typical either of the illiterate or 
of the lettered in the past. 

From this point of view the attitude of Mr. Hyndman himself is 
a rebuke to his publishers. They have placed him in an unfortunate 
light by making an unintelligent claim for the book. For himself he 
says (Preface): “I am conscious of many shortcomings in my attempt 
to survey briefly the early institutions and subsequent development of 
mankind. But I hope it may induce younger men than myself to work 
out a more complete study of this great subject.” 

That men in future generations will work on the problems which 
the author has presented is beyond reasonable doubt. We would not 
deny that Mr. Hyndman has performed a service in the interest of 
investigation of these problems. The mere scheduling of them in 
chronological order stimulates curiosity as to their respective pecu- 
liarities and as to their interrelations. Mr. Hyndman has done more 
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than this. Assuming substantially the Marxian “economic interpre- 
tation of history,” he attempts to reconstruct revolutionary periods 
from the beginning of private property to the present time. In this 
attempt he has brought more “revolutions” into focus, as forming a 
sequence, than any other writer whom we can recall. At the same 
time he has implied, but not proved (this remains a first-rate research 
problem), that an evolutionary nexus may be discovered between 
them. In support of that presumption he throws into relief, in the case 
of each, economic factors which, in many if not all instances, have 
received less than their due share of attention by the purveyors of 
tradition. To that extent the book is a plausible plea for reconstruc- 
tion of history. In this light a still more accurate title than the one 
suggested above would be: ‘Neglected Economic Aspects of Certain 
Revolutionary Episodes.” ALBION W. SMALL 


Social Evolution. By BENJAMIN Kipp. New edition revised, 
with additions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 
Pp. ix+404. $2.50. 

This isapparently a verbatim reprint of the second American edition 


of 1894. 
The original (1894) edition was reviewed at length in this Journal 


under the title Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution,” by Mr. John A. Hobson 
of London. (AJSI, 299-312, November, 1895.) Nothing has occurred 
meanwhile to impeach Mr. Hobson’s estimate. His conclusions are 
indicated in the closing paragraphs as follows (pp. 311-12): 

“What then is the interest and worth of this book? Setting aside 
the literary skill, which is considerable, and the thoughtful handling 
of many interesting modern topics which lie across the path of the argu- 
ment, there is evidently something in Mr. Kidd’s central theory which 
appeals strongly to a large number of fairly educated people. What is 
it? The answer, I think, is this: There has been a rapidly growing 
feeling, among large numbers of those who still cleave to the orthodox 
churches, that the intellectual foundations of religion have slipped away. 
They are not rationalists, most of them have never seriously examined 
the rational basis of their creed, but the disturbing influences of rational 
criticism have reached them in the shape of this vague, uneasy feeling. 
Now these people, morally weak because they have relied upon dogmatic 
supports of conduct, are ready to grasp eagerly at a theory which shall 
save their religious systems in a manner which seems consistent with 
modern culture. 
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“Tf reason can only be induced to make a voluntary cession of a 
certain sphere of territory to religion—give a rational sanction to 
religion to be irrational—then all is achieved. Mr. Kidd is by no 
means the first to essay this task, but he is one of the boldest, for he 
does not hesitate to say that religion is wholly without rational sanction. 

“The element of truth which Mr. Kidd has brought into prominence 
is the fact that an ethical motive does not derive its force from the intel- 
lect, and that ethical progress in an individual or a race is not neces- 
sarily correspondent with intellectual progress. What he assumes, but 
does not prove, is that ethical motives can operate only through definite 
religious systems, and that the recognition of the value of the ‘fund of 
altruism,’ gives validity to religious forms which are animated by some 
portion of the ethical spirit. 

“Mr. Kidd has powerfully emphasized the ‘irrationality’ (in his 
sense) of the altruistic forces. But he has neglected to recognize that 
all other motive forces are equally ‘irrational,’ and that those which 
incite a man to selfish conduct are just as.irrational as any other. Our 
likes and dislikes, our estimate of pleasures and pains, that aggregate 
valuation of vital forces which forms the active character of a man or 
a race, are irrational in the sense that the intellect (Mr. Kidd’s reason) 
only enables one to see correctly the results which attend the pursuit 
of likes and dislikes. Moral forces can never be directly generated by 
intellectual machinery. 

“Once let us realize that it is the real interest of the individual to 
act in harmony with the total well being of the society to which he 
belongs, and that it is the true interest of this generation to care for 
succeeding generations—that human nature contains desires making 
for the realization of the wider self which it would be painful to thwart 
—ethical conduct is at once justified, and the false antagonism of 


individual and social welfare disappears.” 
A. W. S. 


Freedom of Speech. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. viit+431. $3.50. 

This volume includes a discussion of war-time freedom of speech, 
of recent legislation against sedition and anarchy, of the deportations, 
with a brief final chapter on freedom and initiative in the schools. There 
is also a bibliography and a table of cases covering the topics discussed. 
This volume is notable for the courage and legal acumen with which a 
conservative jurist protests against one of the least creditable episodes 
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in the history of American liberty. In this respect it is comparable 
with Mr. Hughes’ vigorous opposition to the ousting of the Socialists 
from the New York Assembly. 

The problem of freedom of speech is not, however, merely one of 
constitutional language or formula. It goes deeper down into the 
political and social psychology of the time. When judges are prepared to 
give such charges to the jury as are cited in this work, when juries are 
as ready to convict as Judge Amidon states, the ordinary guaranties 
are of relatively little value. Legal logic cannot frame a rule that will 
adequately deal with such circumstances. Mr. Chafee himself senses 
this when he says that this is “perhaps a problem for the psychologist 
rather than the jurist”’ (p. 27). 

A spirit of tolerance arises partly from familiarity with diverse 
types of thought such as we find here with regard to religions, and partly 
from an appreciation of the part which free discussion plays in the 
creation of authority in a free society. It was Rousseau who once 
declared that “the strong are never so strong but that they try to turn 
their might into right and obedience into duty.” Even John Austin, 
strictest of the sect of legalists, began by placing at the basis of his famous 
theory of sovereignty the assumption of “a habit of obedience.” This 
habit is in part, or largely, the transmitted social heritage, but it is 
also in free societies the product of discussion and rationalization. 

Society is dissolving every moment, and the question is, How shall 
the reconstruction of authority in the minds and lives of men be made? 
In the past largely by the authoritarian process, by taboo, supersti- 
tion, ignorance, and force. In our day this is still largely true, perhaps, 
but there is also an increasing process in which authority is maintained 
by recreating appreciation of and agreement with the values that are 
transmitted, with allowance for shifting values and attitudes and inter- 
ests. That order of things, whether social, economic, or political, is 
now most secure which constantly recreates the loyalty and obedience 
of its members, which constantly redevelops the sources of its interest 
and power from interest and reflection. That order is weakest which 
must largely depend upon authority and force with suppression of 
discussion and reason and criticism. 

Another loyalty develops slowly with the race—only too slowly we 
may believe. That is the loyalty to truth, to knowledge, to what we 
now call science. Gradually the search for truth becomes more free, 
and gradually there comes to be more general regard for the facts and 
their reasonable interpretations and relations. 
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And science finds its home not merely with the leisure class and the 
rich, but as recently seen in striking form in the platforms of parties 
like those of British Labor Group. Suppression of truth or what might 
be truth will become increasingly distasteful to many, and more difficult 
for those who attempt to compass it. 

The significance of Mr. Chafee’s well-wrought, although by no 
means exhaustive or comprehensive, work lies in the value of the appeal 
to law rather than to force, to an established tribunal and a process of 
formal reason rather than to the violence of a mob or the swift and 
silent seizure by the despot. Judge Abrams is better than Judge 
Lynch, but Judge Brandeis’ calm reason is better than either, when he 
says in Gilbert v. Minnesota, “In frank expression of conflicting opinions 
lies the greatest promise of wisdom in governmental action, and in sup- 
pression lies ordinarily the greatest peril.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State. By Maser R. 
FERNALD, Mary H. S. Hayes, and ALMENA DAWLEY, with 
statistical chapter by BEARDSLEY Rumi and a Preface by 
KATHARINE B. Davis. Publications of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. New York: The Century Company, 1920. Pp. 


542. $5.00. 

This full-packed book has its chief distinction in being an exhibition 
of method. Here we have six groups of women (four hundred and eighty- 
five from five institutions and one hundred and two on probation) about 
whom figures are given concerning age, offenses, convictions, nativity, 
school and work records, mentality as ascertained on various groups of 
tests, social status, etc., figures expanded and summarized, figures given 
plain and with coefficients of correlations, figures of totals and of compari- 
sons between the main groups and between white and colored, English 
speaking and non-English speaking, and hundreds of points besides. 

Its work is well done. The figures before and after statistical 
computations of correlations (e.g., “Mean Age of Father at Subject’s 
Birth, 32.95*+.562; o 10.50+.397,”’ and there are many other equally 
refined statistics) are not unduly interpreted. An attitude of fairness 
and of caution of statement pervades the book. Indeed, the authors 
point out in the start the limitations of their mass method which they 
have chosen because it was applicable to their data. “‘The great advan- 
tage of the case history method is the fact that it presents a picture of 
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the whole personality, which the present type of study fails to show. 
In our opinion both types of study should be used since each can throw 
light on the other.” And Dr. Davis in her Preface states, too, that 
without more extended studies of the general population accurate 
comparisons with delinquent groups are impossible. 

To the reviewer’s mind, even more important is the acknowledgment: 
“Tt should be remembered that the women delinquents regarding whom 
we offer information are those convicted of legal offenses, through due 
process of law: and that they do not include those closely related cases 
who offend in essentially the same way but escape arrest and conviction.” 
This comes late in the book, but in statistical studies of delinquents in 
institutions and, even more necessary, when making statements about 
sex offenders, it should be the honest start of discussion, set forth in 
large type, and it should never be lost sight of in any heading or con- 
clusion, because of the citations that will be continually made from the 
text of such statistical works. The point is that these are merely 
studies of a few caught offenders—what are the characteristics of offenders 
who rarely if ever are caught and convicted? It is the difference between 
success and failure in evading the law. A Massachusetts public com- 
mission gave out findings on prostitutes in publications based on seeing 
or interviewing women. What women could or would be seen? Of 
course, only those who had been jailed the night before or who were 
willing to be talked to on the streets, and so on. The findings, 50 per 
cent or more apparently feeble-minded, are significant enough, but they 
have been widely quoted as if they covered the facts about women sex 
offenders. It must never be forgotten in compiling any tables that it 
is the bright, the clever, the attractive, the woman from a background 
that has taught her savoir faire who can do many things and not be 
caught in the trammels of the law. And there are many analogous 
situations in other fields of delinquency. 

This book, then, is a statistical table of certain conditions only, not 
even the physical conditions, of a comparatively small number (for 
statistics) of women offenders in one state. Figures are mulled over 
and over because these particular data were available, and the outcome 
is a well-ordered, fair-minded exhibition of training in technic as an ideal. 

In the summary with its very few conclusions one is struck by the 
statements of the slightness of distinctions that can be fairly drawn. 


For instance: 
The most that we are prepared to say is that, other things being equal, 
there is apparently a greater presumption in favor of delinquency in a group 


| 
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of women who are below the average in intelligence than in a group above 
the average. 


(And this, too, means delinquency detected and convicted.) Again, when 
speaking of all the general influences associated with delinquency: 

Nevertheless, when we turn to any specific comparison, involving these 
factors in relation to some aspect of delinquency, we are even more impressed 
by the smallness of the relationships than by the fact of their existence. 
Even when we compare the delinquent group with the general population 
we find relatively slight distinctions and much overlapping. 


More important for those of a slightly older school of reading is, 
however, the one outstanding conclusion of these authors—it follows 
close on the foregoing citation: 

The evidence available indicates very strongly, however, that even with 
fuller data we should still be dealing with small differences. This suggests, 
further, that any search for a well-defined type of individual, appearing as 
the delinquent woman, will probably be fruitless. Apparently the concept 
of such a type can not be saved even by expanding it beyond Lombroso’s 
anthropological criminal type and pruning off certain of the absurdities incor- 
porated in his idea. 


The reviewer, perhaps through temperament, but also, he hopes, 
through judgment cultivated during years of practical observation 
concerning reconstructive possibilities, cannot, for sociologists particu- 
larly, allow it to be unsaid that this work of fine method, with its 542 
tersely texted pages, its 223 tables, and 46 charts, offers nothing what- 
ever, unless it may be by way of negative conclusions or most indirectly, 
either concerning the solution of the situation in general or concerning 
reforming the life of any one delinquent in particular. And if it is not 
calculated to directly further a better achievement, what is such exten- 
sive and expensive effort worth in the field of delinquency and crime ? 


HEALY 
Jupce BAKER FounDaATION, Boston 


The Control of Ideals: A Contribution to the Study of Ethics. By 
H. B. VAN WeseEp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920. 


Pp. 154. $2.00. 

“As a contribution to ethics, this book represents an attempt at a 
fresh approach to some old problems. The aim has been to limit the 
discussion to fundamental issues connected with the preservation of 
war. Abstruse and hackneyed terms peculiar to ethics or economics 
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have been avoided as the book is intended to appeal first of all to the 
average intelligent reader with no special training in technical termi- 
nology” (p. vi). ‘It is impossible to acknowledge . . . . indebtedness 
. . . . but an exception should be made in the case of the published 
works of Professor Warner Fite”’ (p. vii). 
. “The comprehensiveness of our ideals is best brought out by dividing 
them into groups of which there are three: ideals of power, ideals of 
beauty, ideals of truth” (p. 3). ‘All of these ideals of power, beauty, 
and truth are of incalculable importance to the human race. If today 
we have somewhat outgrown the animals, it is because our ideals have 
shown us the way” (pp. 13-14) 

“From the habit of regarding these ideals as strangers from another 
world, comes an undignified servility toward them, a blindness toward 
their true meaning, a misapprehension of their possibilities, and a total 
failure to enter the doors that these new gods could open to us. Eventu- 
ally our wrong attitude may lead to anesthetisation, gradual paralysis, 
cessation of growth, and death. But none of these things need happen, 
for it is unnecessary that to our own gentle children we should accord 
an extreme worship and sacrifice such as they were never meant to 
receive’ (p. 17). ‘‘By setting life beneath instead of over our ideals 
we check human development; for to cherish any ideal above all else 
means that we accept the enjoyment of that ideal as the ultimate desire 
of human life beyond which we do not care to go” (p. 33). “‘The moral 
is that we should keep our ideals well within their environment until we 
are sure that in real life they will not do more harm than good” (p. 47). 

“Without being either a socialist or an anarchist one may wish to 
hasten the day when all men will clearly see that wars divide the house 
of humanity against itself, and that the great struggle is not the fight 
between man and man but the fight between man and the blind powers 
that make him. This is the philosophy of Earthianism, that our real 
problem is right here below and that the only question is whether the 
earth will overcome us or whether we will overcome the earth” (p. 62). 
‘Society as at present constituted is the result of a shallow co-operation 
of individual human natures working together on the principle that each 
display and expend as little of his real self as possible. It is made up 
not of men and women but of incomplete and fractional men and women. 
. . . . He who looks into society, into public laws, customs, religions, 
and history to find humanity, looks amiss, for there is not a single com- 
plete man or woman in it” (pp. 71-72). 
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“Democracy is the name now given to the theory that every man 
has an inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
as many other rights and blessings as are not inconsistent with these 
fundamental ones” (p. 92). “It is one thing to say that each individual 
is worth something and therefore ought to be allowed to live, and quite 
another thing to say that each individual is worth as much as any other. 
Making democracy a synonym for indiscriminate equality has done 
more than any other single error in leading democracies astray”’ (p. 93). 
“All theories of radical inequality, untempered by democracy, must 
sooner or later advocate brute force as the final arbiter of human des- 
tinies. If men are not even equal to the minimum extent that all are 
human beings with the right to live, any part of humanity that can 
demolish any other part has the right to do so”’ (p. 97). 

‘Tolerance, an enlightened form of liberty, is a compound of love 
and understanding born from the free development of the individual” 
(p. 102). ‘“. ... we developed from members of a primitive tribe 
with no personal life at all into members of prosperous States, jealous of 
governmental interference in the affairs of our inner, complex, personal 
lives”’ (p. 103). ‘“‘Dimly conscious of a desire to be different from the 
old regime and as yet not hardy enough to be anything but a reversion 
to remote types, men in some countries are fanning the flames of an 
aboriginal class consciousness that sets its face like flint against all 
differentiation. This goes back of mediaeval guilds, back of primitive 
tyrants, to the kind of bondage in which animals are held by the chains 
of a class instinct which compels each member of a species blindly to 
repeat the acts of every other member. The attempt to iron out all 
the century-wrought distinctions between man and his neighbor goes 
back of the ants and the bees to the buffaloes who stupidly grazed . . . .” 
(p. 105). 

“The way to peace and tolerance lies through a greater tolerance of 
all for all, of the rich for the poor and the poor for the rich, of the weak 
for the strong and the strong for the weak; for we are all mortals here 
below, whirling through space on a fragile planet, and as long as possible 
there must be room for us all’ (p. 107). “‘Thorough differentiation is 
essential to that fulness of harmony for which we all in our hearts are 
seeking” (p. 119). ‘Then let men be unequal; it will only be an 
inequality that results from growth. At the same time it must be 
remembered that our human structure is composed of atoms with 
certain ‘inalienable’ rights among which are ‘life’ . . . . let us stop 
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right there” (p. 129; author’s dots). “Nor is it true that society, the 
State, etc., exist for the individual—nothing in the human world lives 
or exists in the first place for anything else—they exist not for but 
because of the individual’ (p. 137). 

“The crux of the situation is the personal problem of changing our 
attitude toward ideals. The attitude aimed at is expressed in the phrase 
that ‘we can afford to laugh a little at our own ideals and hold them no 


less dear’”’ (p. v). 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


C. E. Ayres 


Psychoanalysis, Its History, Theory, and Practice. By ANDRE 
Trion. New York: B.W. Huebsch, 1919. Pp. 272. $2.00. 


It is difficult to understand the rapid progress in popularity of the 
theory of psychoanalysis. Many orthodox psychologists think of 
psychiatrists and sociologists, who have embraced it, with the same lack 
of respect which a well-known biologist had of the psychologists, who, 
he said, were simply men who knew some biological names without know- 
ing their meaning. Be that as it may, psychoanalysis has an amazing 
and significant vogue considering its years. Whether it will do all that 
is claimed for it or not, is not so important as that it explains some 
things that were never explained before, and it seems to point to possible 
applications that are really revolutionary. 

The subject is so new that most of the literature is still in the form 
of the original contributions of the originators. Each of these men have 
special enthusiasms, so that a novice reading them may worry about his 
perspective. We hear that Freud overdoes the sex explanation, and yet 
Freudianism is synonymous with psychoanalysis so that ihere was great 
need of a general book on the subject. Tridon has made a commendable 
attempt to supply this need. The history, the terminology, and a 
bibliography down to the date of publication cannot all be found in one 
book elsewhere. It is not easy to make the new terminology clear and 
there will be need of other attempts. 

The ultimateness and assurance of the author is indicated by the 
two sentences from the first page: ‘It offers to the average man and 
woman a new rational code of behavior based on science instead of 
faith”; ‘Psychoanalysis is too accurate a scientific instrument to be 
mastered in one day.”’ This last is true, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the scientific accuracy will all weather the test of time. And 
yet its cocksureness is one of the reasons for popular acceptance, for 
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when all the acts of men are making for confusion it is such a relief to 

have something related to the mind which is certain, and psychoanalysis 

is certain. But this is a valuable book at this stage of the subject. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Margaret Fulier: A Psychological Biography. By KATHERINE 
ANTHONY. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 
223. $2.25. 

Miss Anthony’s life of Margaret Fuller is characteristic of a new 
type of biography which will undoubtedly become more and more 
popular. It is not a mere chronological account of the surface events 
of a life, it is an attempt to probe into the underlying motives which 
shape the individual personality and determine the nature of the response 
to the external situation. 

In order to attain this deeper knowledge, Miss Anthony has made 
use of psychoanalytic principles in the interpretation of Margaret 
Fuller’s personal history. Her method brings fruitful results. We are 
shown that Margaret’s early life was shaped by a fixation on her father, 
an influence which dominated her destiny until the end. 

While this explanation of Margaret Fuller’s career might prove 
entirely satisfactory to the lay reader, the psychologist is curious to 
know why Miss Anthony is satisfied with the discovery of this one 
unconscious motive. There are points in Margaret Fuller’s history 
which suggest that she was motivated not only by a “father complex” 
but also by a “will to power.” Surely the complex reactions of the 
human organism can be conditioned by more than one unconscious 
motive. To the reader particularly interested in psychology it would 
also seem possible to have developed the theme of the father complex 
still more convincingly than Miss Anthony has done. Dr. Dooley, in 
her analysis of Charlotte Bronté, suggested that Miss Bronté never 
quite freed herself from the complexes of her early life so that she never 
found complete satisfaction in marriage and motherhood. In Margaret 
Fuller’s preference for a.Jiaison to marriage, and in her resignation to 
death, on which Miss Anthony dwells without going into the psychology, 
there might well be psychological motives analogous to those which Dr. 
Dooley analyzed in the case of Charlotte Bronté. 

But since Miss Anthony intends her book for general consumption, 
it may be that she felt it wiser not to plunge her readers too deeply into 
the new psychology. However that may be, she has at least succeeded 
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in writing a suggestive and exceedingly interesting biography, and It is 
to be hoped that other writers in this field will follow her example. 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD 


BELLEVUE HosPITAL 
New York City 


Taboo and Genetics, A Study of the Biological, Sociological, and 
Psychological Foundation of the Family. By M. M. Knicut, 
Iva LOWTHER PETERS, and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. New 


York: Moffat, Yard & Company, 1920. Pp. xv+ 301. $3.00. 


The book has three main theses. The first thesis is that sex in man- 
kind is a quantitative thing rather than a qualitative one; that a fertil- 
ized egg is predisposed to develop into a male or a female child, rather 
than that it is predetermined so to develop; that sex in mankind is a 
matter of the entire body, of all glands—not merely of the sex glands. 
The result is that 100 per cent female “women,” and roo per cent male 
“*men” seldom exist. The second thesis is that from very early primi- 
tive times the sex control of mankind has been by taboos, so that sex 
has been handicapped in its biological operation, resulting in dysgenic 
social development. The third is that in order to meet the changed 
conditions of modern life we must have a new social control, if mankind 
is biologically to develop or even to hold its own. 

The book is prepared with every mark of the modern library research 
method of an unusually high grade. It should be read, or rather studied, 
by all university students, because it affords clearly and simply the 

scientific basis for a new education toward homes fruitful with children. 

It seems to me I can best stimulate a proper interest in this study 
by presenting a few pertinent quotations. They are excellent texts for 
the book, and, besides, I heartily indorse their teaching points: 

It becomes apparent that for the half of the female element in a savage 

society possessing the most vigor and initiative to turn away from reproduction 

, would in the long run be fatal to the group. Yet this is what occurs in large 

measure in modern civilized society. Reproduction is . . . . non-competitive, 

. . . . and offers no material rewards. ... . So with growing individualism, 

in the half of the race which can both bear children and compete in the social 

activities offering rewards, i.e., the women who are specialized to the former 

and adapted to the latter, there is a growing tendency among the most suc- 

cessful, individualized strains, to choose the social and eschew the biological 
functions. Racial degeneration is the result [pp. 114-15]. 

Since reproduction is a group, not an individual, necessity, whatever 

economic burden it entails must eventually be assumed by society and divided 
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up among the individuals, like the cost of war or any other group activity 
[p. 124.] 

For surely the test of the family institution is the way in which it fosters 
the production and development of the coming generation [p. 230]. 

It must be admitted that today marriage and motherhood are subject to 
economic penalties. Perhaps one of the best explanations of the strength of 
the present struggle for economic independence among women is the fact that 
a commercial world interested in exchange values had refused to properly 
evaluate their social contribution [p. 243.] 

The resulting conflict between the individual desires and the standards 
imposed by society has caused a great deal of disharmony in the psychic life 
of its members. The increasing number of divorces and the modern tendency 
to celibacy are symptomatic of the cumulative effect of this fundamental 
psychic conflict [p. 258]. 

Only when the production of eugenic offspring brings the same social 
approval and reward that it meted out for the other activities will the ineradi- 
cable and irrepressible egoistic desires that now prevent individuals from 
assuming the responsibilities of family life be enlisted in the -very cause to 
which they are now so hostile. When the same disapproval is manifested for 
the shirking of reproductive activities by the eugenically fit that is now directed 
toward lack of patriotism in other lines, the number of voluntary celibates in 
society will be materially decreased. The greatest triumph of society in the 
manipulation of the sexual and reproductive life of its members will come when 
it is able to condition the emotional reaction of the individual by the substi- 
tution of the eugenic ideal for the parental fixation and to focus the sentiment 
of romantic love upon eugenic traits [p. 289]. 

The chief interest of society should be in the eugenic value of the children 
born into it [p. 295]. 


I shall use the book as an important “assigned reading” for a course 


on physical anthropology. 
ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


Chaos and Order in Indusiry. By G. D. H. Cote. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Co., 1920. Pp. viiit+292. $2.75. 

By his own designation Cole is a “constructive revolutionist,”’ hence 
this book may be considered as a constructive revolutionary program 
for British industry. Its general thesis closely resembles that of Taw- 
ney’s Acquisitive Sociely, namely, that the whole capitalistic, economic, 
and social order is collapsing if not already in a heap, and that the only 
way to bring order out of this chaos is to supply new productive motives; 
in brief, to substitute the ideal and motive of free service for the older 
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motives of greed and fear. Naturally as a guild socialist Cole’s first 
suggestion is the elimination of private profit. The realization of this 
ideal he would achieve through introducing industrial democracy of the 
guild type via trade unions of the industrial-union type and state owner- 
ship. This would mean national ownership and democratic control of 
transportation; “encroaching control” in other basic industries (as 
contrasted with Whitley councils and other schemes of joint machinery 
which the author scores). He holds for emphasizing the shop-steward 
movement in engineering and machine trades as the greatest movement 
toward workers’ shop control. Yet he holds that it is too early yet for 
one big union, therefore argues for its alternatives—better organization, 
the collective labor contract, etc. Eventually the textile industry 
should be nationalized like mining; building trades operated by the 
building guild. As to distributive agencies he would leave the present 
co-operatives, consolidate their connection with trade unionism, extend 
their power by state expropriation of large stores, but leave some small 
shopkeepers. The co-operative should be controlled by the workers 
and not by the consumers. Printing and publishing should be co- 
operative in the main, but to preserve freedom of opinion some small- 
scale private presses would be left. National ownership of banks would 
complete the program of escape from ruin. This large program for the 
overthrow of capitalism Cole feels to be sure and easy of accomplishment, 
when both hand and brain workers unite. 

Such a book must come as a shock to the complacent, though it is 
altogether likely that the author’s diagnosis of the present industrial 
order is gloomy and exaggerated. It is questionable whether his new 
guilds any more than the medieval guilds can be idealized as ‘dominated 
by the idea of social service.” There are many capitalistic businesses 
in this country today dominated by the idea that private business is 
public service. It is also apparent that the author underestimates the 
value of joint councils and other joint machinery. Undoubtedly also 
there is grave danger of fractionalism and irreconcilable disputes in 
the pure and unadulterated shop-steward movement. Nevertheless the 
book stands as a clear challenge to the standpatter hypnotized by the 
present order, and to the romantic visionary who feels that anything 
different from the present would be an improvement, but who neither has 
the courage nor the capacity for thinking out some definite substitute. 
Not the least valuable part of the book are the appendixes, particularly 
the “Memorandum on the Causes and Remedies for Labor Unrest”’ 
presented at the National Industrial Conference in 1919. Sociologists 
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will be interested in Cole’s announcement that this work will be followed 
by another which will cover problems of social organization and policy 
as the present volume has to do with only economic and industrial 


aspects of reconstruction. 
ArTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry. By J. M. BupisH 
and GEORGE SOULE. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Pp. viiit344. $3.00. 


The rapid rise from impotence to power on the part of the associa- 
tions of workers in the needle trades has challenged the attention of both 
journalists and students of the labor movement. Thus far, however, 
owing to the dramatic interest and novelty attaching to this develop- 
ment, the contribution of the publicists to the discussion has been by far 
the more extensive. The discussion has, moreover, in a measure borne 
the character of a polemic, both friendly and hostile, for the issues are 
so full of conflict and emotion as to render dispassionate analysis of 
them much the more difficult process. 

The opposition to the progress of the clothing unions has not come 
entirely from the side of the partisans of the vested interests—whether, 
like Michaels-Stern and Company, they be speaking in the name of the 
reactionary employers or, like James P. Holland and Company, in the 
name of the reactionary trade union officials. These have professed to 
see in the broad industrial structure, in the Marxian creed and liberal 
policies, and in the immigrant character of the membership of the newly 
risen organizations a standing menace to the institutions of capitalism 
and of privilege for themselves. At the other pole of opposition are 
found the extreme revolutionary elements of the labor movement and 
their intellectual spokesmen, who condemn the policy of collective bar- 
gaining as one of blind opportunism and compromise, and decry the 
official flag-waving of socialistic preamble posing as mere verbal frontage 
designed to conceal the underlying trend toward “pure and simple” 
business unionism. 

Between these two contending groups, both antagonistic or sus- 
picious of the new movement, there stands an influential group of for- 
ward-looking employers, who, having entered, more or less voluntarily, 
into joint agreements with these unions, defend their action on practical 
grounds. Arrayed with them in their favorable attitude toward the new 
unions are the progressive elements within the ranks of organized labor 
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everywhere. Finally, there are the observers of liberal or radical pre- 
dilections, who also view the success of these unions with distinct 
approval. In their zeal to rescue the American labor movement from 
the slough of stagnation and inertia into which it has fallen and to set 
it upon the road of peaceful industrial and political reconstruction, they 
have seized upon the first faint signs of change on the trade-union 
horizon to magnify them into prophecies of a regenerated labor move- 
ment realizing their own ideals of what trade unionism ought to be. 
This fourth group represents substantially the bias of the authors of 
The New Unionism, who have presented us in this volume of three hun- 
dred pages with a survey of that part of the field of labor organization 
in the garment and textile industries which occupies the progressive 
middle ground between the craft unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor and the revolutionary syndicalism of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The title of the book serves to designate those character- 
istics of structure, aims, policies, and methods which differentiate the 
immigrant unions in the manufacture of clothing from the traditional 
forms of labor organization still dominant in this country. Stated 
briefly, these distinguishing marks are those of an industrial union of 
avowedly socialistic orientation, whose ultimate program contemplates 
workers’ control of the industry, but whose specific tactics are essen- 
tially conciliatory and business-like, and whose reaction upon the indus- 
try is one making for greater production and stability of operation in 
the present, even while preparing the workers concerned to assume an 
increased share of responsibility for the productive process in future. 
For purposes of collective bargaining as well as for open contests of 
strength with the employers, these unions enjoy a distinct superiority 
over the old craft union by virtue of their industrial structure, i. e., 
their inclusion of all groups of “direct labor” engaged in an industry 
like men’s or women’s clothing, regardless of occupational differences. 
This superiority is further enhanced by their achievement of a high 
degree of organization and a correspondingly effective control over the 
labor supply in their respective industries. This success has been made 
possible, as the authors point out, not by a matter-of-fact appeal to the 
workers to organize for present betterment, but by playing upon their 
more or less conscious hopes for the eventual complete displacement of 
the employing class through their own combined power. It was this 
revolutionary motive that served first to bring and then to hold the 
masses together in their difficult struggle toward emancipation, and which 
accounts uot only for the success of a union like the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers where the United Garment Workers had failed, but 
also for the class-conscious solidarity of the workers in the needle trades 
extending beyond their own industries to the labor movement as a whole. 

If, now, we raise the question as to why such an emotional appeal 
should have called out an almost immediate response on the part of 
these immigrant masses, while, judging by experience, it would have 
fallen on deaf ears if addressed to American workers more comfortably 
adjusted ss individuals to their social and industrial environment, we 
get no satisfactory answer. Our authors’ explanation runs on the logical 
fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc by referring to the “weakness and 
backwardness of the industrial structure in the manufacture of clothing, 
the very difficulties which the labor organizations had to face,” as the 
compelling reasons for their adoption of revolutionary principles. A 
more adequate explanation would have pointed on the economic side 
to the weakness and backwardness of the unions themselves, their 
incapacity during many years for enforcing even such bargains as they 
succeeded in making with the employers. This weakness and incapacity 
resulted partly from the seasonal character of the industry and partly 
from the low degree of craft skill required in most of its processes, with 
the consequent inability of the unions to protect hard-won standards 
against the continual undermining tides of immigration. The success 
of the revolutionary appeal rested, furthermore, on the psychological 
predisposition of the workers themselves. By virtue of much repression 
in their European homes their exposure even before emigration to 
socialistic agitation, and their exaggerated hopes for freedom in America, 
they easily fell in with, or created for themselves, a type of unionism 
that promised emancipation. Nevertheless, it must be conceded as one 
of the distinct merits of this essay that the authors have broken away 
from the conventional procedure of accounting for the rise and character 
of unionism in terms of the supposed motives and ideas of the unionists 
themselves, and instead have sought a principle of explanation in the 
economic organization and necessities of the industry within which the 
union functions. 

Viewed from the standpoint of an effective contribution to knowledge, 
the principal weakness of the book lies in attempting to cover too much 
ground, with the inevitable result of losing in value for the student or the 
labor leader whatever it may gain in popular appeal. Indeed, one can- 
not escape an impression of superficiality and unevenness, despite much 
excellent speculative thinking, particularly in the final chapter on “Out- 
look.” A journalistic emphasis upon dramatic episodes, as exemplified 
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in the chapter on “Decisive Victories”’ and more or less throughout the 
book, is but a corollary of this sketchy manner. It carries with it a 
neglect of aspects less striking but hardly less significant for a balanced 
appraisal of the career and present character of the unions. The volume 
consists in about equal parts of narrative and description and of dis- 
cursive interpretation. The reader might legitimately expect that the 
two portions be so intimately knitted up as to provide both an adequate 
background of historical information and a realistic basis for the general- 
izations advanced. As it stands, the book fails to meet this expectation. 
A chapter is devoted, properly enough, to a consideration of the “Human 
Element.”” The authors presumably meant by it to throw light upon 
the institutional and cultural heritages of the dominant racial groups 
composing the clothing unions and upon the influence exerted by these 
heritages upon the course of development of the unions. 

What we are offered in this connection is an extremely summary 
review of immigration statistics, of legal, social, and economic disabilities 
of Jews in eastern Europe, of their occupations, their communal tradi- 
tions, and their associations and early manifestations of unionism in this 
country. A still more cursory treatment is accorded to Italian immi- 
gration, while other nationalities are merely enumerated. A few con- 
cluding paragraphs emphasize the conservative character and influence 
of the racial heritage of all these groups in the clothing industries. 

The authors simply set forth their opinion that the radicalism of the 
mass of immigrant clothing workers is an acquired attitude, derived 
directly from their social and economic experience in this country, and 
is not to be attributed to any old-world background of political revolu- 
tionism. One looks in vain, here, for an illuminating treatment of the 
economic and political psychology and outlook of the various immigrant 
groups, of the manner in which their traditional trends and attitudes 
determine their readjustment to the new environment and are, in turn, 
transformed by these new contacts and interests. 

Notwithstanding the authors’ effort to maintain throughout the 
detachment of disinterested observers, the careful reader cannot avoid 
an uneasy sense of partiality on their part, that leads them consciously 
or unconsciously to heighten the colors of the picture and to gloss over 
the less edifying facts and phases of the subject. The argument would 
seem to be addressed primarily to a middle-class public of liberal and 
radical propensities whose enthusiasm for the “new unionism” must 
not be dampened by too realistic an account of its operation and tactics. 
The emphasis placed upon the revolutionary idealism of these unions, 
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that esteems ultimate victory over the capitalist regime far beyond those 
mere material and present benefits which are supposed to constitute the 
sole objective for the older unionism; the stress laid upon the liberal 
character of the unions’ policy as regards such matters as immigration, 
admission to membership, etc.; upon its constructive character with 
reference to productive efficiency, continuity and stability, co-operation, 
education, etc.; upon its conservatism in relation to strikes and sabotage; 
upon its democratic structure and government—all this eulogistic char- 
acterization of the “new unionism,” while portraying indubitable tend- 
encies or aspirations on one group or another within the movement, 
is none the less misleading so far as the divergence of the new from the 
old unions in these respects may be too slight or too transitory in practice 
to carry more than superficial significance. 

The optimistic bias of the book appears, finally, in the sort of points 
that are slurred over or entirely omitted from consideration. Thus, in 
the chapter on “ Beginnings and Growth,” no reference is made to the 
existence or réle of violent tactics, as applied to either persons or prop- 
erty, in the emergence of these organizations to power. Nor do we get 
any hint of the reactive effect on the leaders of the progressive concen- 
tration of power and responsibility in their hands, of their natural 
endeavor to perpetuate themselves in power, of their habituation to 
business relations and bargaining with the employers; of a growing 
tendency toward restricting immigration and the labor supply; or of 
the growing body of vested interests—whether in the form of high 
wages, labor temples, or co-operative banks—which the organizations 
of labor themselves in time acquire. It is possible, of course, to explain 
these and similar omissions whose net effect upon the argument is dis- 
torting, upon the ground that our authors have failed to appreciate 
either the reality or the relevance of existing tendencies even within 
the new unionism toward what philosophers style the “hypostasis of the 
instrument.” But it is at least desirable to know something of the 
manifestations of those tendencies and whether or not they are likely 
to be offset in the long run or to become dominant over the other forces 
making for revolutionary policy and democratic control of the organi- 
zations. 

If the authors have not been wholly successful in rendering the soul 
of the socialist labor movement in the clothing industry, it is due to their 
too great reliance upon official sources of information, as over against 
first-hand observation of the actual workaday union practice. To say 
this, however, is not to deny them the credit of having given us the first 
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coherent attempt to interpret this movement as a whole in the light of 
the industrial situation and from the standpoint of its possible signifi- 
cance for an eventual democratization of industry. The task now is for 
a series of trained investigators with special access to the sources to 
address themselves to an intensive study of the various individual 
unions whose general characteristics and trends have been set forth, 
and to bring together a sufficient array of significant data to serve as a 
basis for a truly genetic understanding of these organizations. 
PAUL WANDER 
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Traveling Publicity Campaigns. By Mary Swain 
New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. xi+151. 


$1.50. 

Elements of a Social Publicity Program. By E. G. RoutTzaHn. 
New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. 17. 

The Health Show Comes to Town. By Evart G. RovutTzauHn. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 

The ABC of Exhibit Planning. By Evart G. RovutzAHN and 
Mary SWAIN RoutzAHN. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1918. Pp. xiv+234. $1.50. 

This is a very busy country, but one of our most important social 
problems is the disposition of our leisure time. An enormous amount 
of time is expended by the people of the United States in reading the 
daily papers, going to church and to the movies, electing people to 
public office, and reading the Saturday Evening Post. A good deal of 
this time is wasted. Some years ago the Sage Foundation undertook 
to interest the American public in making social surveys, studying the 
needs of their local communities, and seeking to improve them. They 
succeeded in creating a great deal of enthusiasm and surveys became 
popular. It was a new form of recreating, a new form of politics. But 
the information collected through these surveys did not always reach 
the whole community. It did not sink in and it did not change habits. 
It was not adequately advertised and the efforts that were started in 
this way were not properly directed. It has become necessary to devise 
some more adequate method of popular education. It is necessary to 
give the public more simple and specific direction as to the way to go 
about the matter of local improvement. It is important to keep the 
local agencies united and on the job. 
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Recent publications of the Sage Foundation have sought to meet 
this need. They have emphasized publicity and public education 
particularly in matters of public health, child welfare, and the like. 
The Liberty Loan campaigns showed what could be done. These new 
volumes have analyzed, criticized and summarized the recent experience 
in this field of social publicity. They emphasize particularly the im- 
portance of following up campaigns after they have been started. They 
show how the newspapers, the schools, and local societies can be used 
for this purpose. In this way they are helping to solve the problem 
of leisure time in this very busy and very restless country. 

The most interesting and suggestive of these books is the little 
pamphlet entitled The Health Show Comes to Town in which Dr. W. W. 
Peters describes his health campaigns in China. In this description 
and the pictures which accompany it the awakening of China is fairly 
visualized. The feature of this campaign was the use of dramatic 
action, as well as mechanical and electrical devices, to illustrate his 
talks. These illustrated talks show better than anything mentioned 
in Mr. and Mrs. Routzahn’s other books the possibilities of visual 


education and of the moving picture. 
RoBErRT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Voice of the Negro, 1919. By Ropert T. Kern. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+188. $2.50. 

This is an exhibit in his own language of what the Negro in the 
United States is now thinking, and as such it deserves careful reading 
on the part of everybody who is interested in our greatest race problem. 
In the editor’s words, it is a “compilation from the colored press of 
America for the four months immediately succeeding the Washington 

Virtually the entire Afro-American press, consisting of two 
dailies, a dozen magazines, and nearly three hundred weeklies, has been 
drawn upon.” The editor is professor of English in Virginia Military 
Institute. He has succeeded in being fairly representative in his selec- 
tion of material and in his attempt to let the press speak for itself. 
Prominent among the topics touched upon are the Negro’s reaction to the 
world-war, six recent riots, present-day Negro grievances, labor move- 
ments and bolshevism among colored workers, and general Negro 
progress. 

It is only natural if some Negro leaders have already welcomed the 
book as an attempt on the “ white” side of the “line” to state their cause, 
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and the reader may get the impression that Professor Kerlin is taking 
one side of the case only. One should notice, however, that the edi- 
torial comment is very restrained and limited to what is evidently 
required for an understanding of the evidence. The attitude is thor- 
oughly honest throughout and places the responsibility for what is said 


squarely upon the Negro himself. 
FREDERICK G. DETWEILER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


History of the American Negro. By A. B. Catpwett. Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. B. Caldwell Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 757. $3.00. 
This is a book containing 276 biographies and autobiographies of 
men who were distinguished in their own communities, but the com- 
munities were small and undistinguished. Most of the names mentioned 
here are those of ministers. The biographies tell the stories of strange 
and pathetic struggles to get an education and win distinction in the 
small world in which they lived. Several of these people have vague 
traditions of their African ancestry. A unique and interesting book. 
RoBErT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Liberty and the News. By WALTER LipPMANN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 104. $1.00. 

It was, I think, Max Stirner, the most consequent of anarchists, who 
said that the last tyranny was “the tyranny of the idea.” Mr. Walter 
Lippman has made the same discovery independently and has written a 
book about it. He says: ‘Just as the most poisonous form of disorder 
is the mob incited from high places, the most immoral act the immorality 
of a government, so the most destructive form of untruth is sophistry 
and propaganda by those whose profession it is to report the news.” 
In other words, the last tyranny is the tyranny of the propagandists, the 


man who makes our ideas and so controls us. 
Of the power of the press much has already been said and written, 


but no criticism and appreciation of the modern newspaper more subtile 
and searching than that contained in this little volume has yet been 
published. The only other paper on this topic that compares with it is 
a chapter in Hadley’s Under-currents in American Politics, “The Seat 


of Power Today.” 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RoBErT E. Park 
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Classroom Organization and Control. By J. B. Sears. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Pp. xiii+300. $1.75. 


Professor Sears has invented a new title and arrangement for an old 
subject. Cubberley’s Introduction says: “. . . . The volume is essen- 
tially a treatment of the old and ever-present problem of school manage- 
ment from the point of view of modern sociology, rather than from the 
psychological angle 

Readers of this Journal, however, will note the almost complete 
absence of everything they have seen under the name of sociology. 
Whatever of sociology there is seems to be drawn from books on edu- 
cation, or else is made by the author himself. He doubtless holds, 
in common with many other writers on education, that sociology, science 
of society though it purports to be, has nothing to contribute to the 
analysis of a social situation like a school. The fault—and a fault 
it must be—lies farther back than any single author. The prevalent 
conceptions of education and sociology simply fail somewhere to make 
proper connections. May we assume by comparison that there was 
once a time when books on medicine, cookery, and soils made no use 
of chemistry, and also leave the reader to infer whether the defect was 
in the medicine, cookery, and agriculture, or in the chemistry ? 

F. R. Clow 


State NorMat ScHOOL 
OsHKosH, WIS. 


Education for Democracy. By Henry F. Cope. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 275. $1.50. 

This little book is a thoughtful analysis of the relations between 
democracy and our religious and moral life. It shows clearly the close 
relationship of democracy and Christianity. Moral education is found 
to be the key to the success of democracy, and this education is outlined 
for the home, the school, and the church. 

The book abounds not only in ethical idealism, but in sociological 
insight. Perhaps the spirit of the book cannot be better indicated than 
by the following quotation: 

Legislation, social regulation, and regimentation promise to do by compul- 
sion that which education, working through the will of all, can affect only in 
a much longer period of time. But whenever we take advantage of these 
short-cuts, every time we place our reliance on external compulsions, we defeat 
the ends and short-circuit the processes of democracy. 
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And this perhaps suffices to indicate the sociological merit of the book. 
The conclusion of the author is that our only hope for a better world, 
one in which men live together prosperously, happily, and harmoniously, 
lies in developing a common good will, in training the young to the 
democratic life of co-operation and helpful fellowship. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


The School and the Modern Church. By HENRY FREDERICK COPE. 
New York: G. H. Doran & Co., 1919. Pp. x+290. $1.50. 

This is a splendid guide on practical methods and plans for making 
the necessary readjustment in purpose, program, and method of the 
church and church school. The author holds that it is inevitable that 
the church take a larger function in the stimulating and organization 
of the experiences of actual life-relations, such as in the family, school, 
industry, political, etc., to the end of developing a spiritual control in 
human society. He not only insists that the church should do this but 
develops the practical machinery for doing it. He further sets forth the 
need and plan of a church committee of religious education, the task of 
the religious-education director, the type of teachers needed and how to 
get and train them, the kind of building and equipment essential, the 
importance of religious day-school work and how to promote it, the 
significance of play and how to develop it as a portion of religious educa- 
tion, the value of good books and how to develop a working library, 
how to make the family central in religious-education work and how to 
manage the Sunday school. 

All interested in the new social import of the church should read 
this book. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


J. M. ArTMAN 


The Malden Survey. By WALTER S. ATHEARN. A report on the 
church plants of a typical city, showing the use of the Inter- — 
church World Movement Score Card and standards for rating 
city church plants. New York: Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America. Pp. 213. $2.50. 

The Malden Survey is a practical treatise on church construction and 
management. The church is regarded as an organization for religious 
education and community service and the church building is the “plant” 


necessary to carry on this work. 
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The survey consisted in the application to seventeen Protestant 
churches of Malden of a very carefully worked-out series of standards 
covering (1) site, (2) building placement and construction, (3) service 
system, (4) church rooms, (5) religious school rooms, (6) community- 
service rooms. On the basis of these specifications a score card was 
constructed, which permitted a comparison of the different church plants 
in numerical terms. 

Among the specifications of the standards used are the following: 

The site should be large enough to provide in front for ample lawns and 
shrubbery for outdoor fétes, pageants and other festivals. A plot of from 
3 to 10 acres, depending upon the size of the community to be served, is neces- 
sary for these activities. Where city congestion is such as to prevent acqui- 
sition of standard site, roof garden should be planned for festivals, song services, 
play and other outdoor activities. Where playground and athletic field are 
separated from the church site they should not be so distant that the school 
and gymnasium equipment cannot be used. 


The most striking thing about the survey is the conception, implicit 
in the whole study, that the church must now be regarded, to a much 
greater extent than hitherto, as an institution like the public library or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in which any member of the 
community, either directly or indirectly, has an interest, and, corre- 
spondingly, the church itself must be regarded as responsible to the 
community to the extent that it seeks to become a community insti- 


tution. 
Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, at the Forty- 
Seventh Annual Session, held in New Orleans, April 14-21, 
1920. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 524. 
$3.50. 

This annual report contains one hundred and twenty-one brief 
papers read at the annual meeting of the National Conference on Social 
Work. These papers are divided into the following sections: children; 
delinquents and correction; health; public agencies and institutions; 
the family; industrial and economic problems; the local community; 
mental hygiene; organization of social forces; and the uniting of 
native and foreign-born in America. Some of these articles are of 
course dull, others of only local or historical interest; still others deal 
only with questions of method or technique. But most of them are 
interesting and a few splendid. Among the last might be mentioned: 
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“The Spirit of Social Service,” by Judge Ben B. Lindsay; “The Immi- 
grant and Social Unrest,” by Jane Addams; “Minimum of Medical 
Insight Required by Social Service Workers with Delinquents,” by 
C. Macfie Campbell; “The Desired Minimum of Sociological Insight for 
Workers with Delinquents,” by A. J. Todd; “Need for and Uses of a 
Standard Minimum Quantity Budget,” by Royal Meeker; “The 
Institutional Care of Crippled and Dependent Children,” by John E. 
Fish. Other papers are valuable in the constructive programs offered. 
Possibly the most important factor is the emphasis upon methods of 
prevention instead of mere relief which runs through the whole series. 
Like other annual reports of this conference it is a source book of infor- 
mation and an important book of reference. G. S. Dow 


BayLor UNIVERSITY 


War Thrift and Government Control of the Liquor Business in Great 
Britain and the United States. By THoMAS Nixon CARVER. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History, Preliminary Studies of the War, Nos. 
1o and 13. New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 
68 and 192. 

It is unfortunate that these two studies should have been bound 
together in a single volume because they appeal to two distinct classes 
of readers and because the one on the subject of thrift has a deep peace- 
time significance. The economic nature of thrift is nowhere set forth as 
clearly as in Professor Carver’s monograph. It is worthy of being 
revised in the light of both war and peace conditions and then of being 
read universally. Thrift is not a process of hoarding money nor of 
spending it for the nonessentials of life in nonessential quantities, but 
for the essentials of life in essential quantities. 

Professor Carver analyzes the nature of the opposition of the news- 
papers during the war to publishing anything in support of thrift. 
This deplorable situation he attributes to the fact that most newspapers 
and magazines “live mainly upon the advertising of non-essentials.” 
While the discussion of ‘War Thrift” is incomplete it is unusually 
effective. 

The monograph on the government control of the liquor business 
is of especial value because of the way in which it discloses the powerful 
control that the liquor interests exercise on the British government. 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Substitutes for the Saloon. By RaymMonpD CALKINS. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. xlii+376. $1.75. 

In this book, the second edition of one which was first published in 
1901, a new preface by Francis G. Peabody, and several new appendixes 
appear. Dr. Peabody’s Preface is an important new addition, because 
it affords the reader a succinct summary of the changes which have 
occurred since 1901 in providing substitutes for the saloon. It is 
observed that the chief occurrence which has followed the actual closing 
of saloons, as distinguished from preconceived notions, is that men 
move back into the home, and then into better homes. Dr. Peabody 
would not have this fact, however, blind anyone to the present need 
for a comprehensive program of providing saloon substitutes. 

Attention may also be called to the Appendix, written by Elizabeth 
Tilton, in which an important but brief history is given of the prohibition 
movement in the United States; and to the Appendix by Robert A. 
Woods in which the author states that the non-alcoholic saloon or social 
center is not as significant a substitute for the saloon as a rejuvenated 


home life. 
E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Control of Parenthood. Edited by James Marcuant. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xi+222. $2.50. 


This collection of essays deals with the control of parenthood from 
four standpoints: (1) the biological, (2) the economic, (3) the social and 
religious, (4) the imperial and racial. The essays on (1) and (2) are 
well done. They furnish an excellent summary of scientific knowledge 
relating to these aspects of population growth. More statistical material 
would have increased their power of carrying conviction to the readers’ 
minds, but this was perhaps impracticable due to space limitations. Parts 
(3) and (4) are not so well done. (3) is sentimental and theological 
rather than social and religious. One feels that the foundations laid 
in parts (1) and (2) have been ignored by the writers of the essays in 
this part. (4) lacks a clear statement of just what the imperial and 
racial problems involved in the control of parenthood are. The general 
impression made by parts (3) and (4) is that the writers are riding 
hobbies rather than trying to contribute to a unified treatment of 


The Control of Parenthood. 
WarREN S. THOMPSON 
New York STaTE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
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The Problem of Americanization. By PETER Roserts, Pu.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. vii+246. 
$1.60. 

It has now been four years since the Americanization movement 
proper was inaugurated. However, many individuals were engaged 
in helping to solve Americanization problems for years before the 
specific movement was started. In the book under review Dr. Roberts 
crystallizes his experiences during the past fifteen years, and outlines 
a vitally important Americanization program, based on five factors: 
(1) teaching English, (2) naturalization, (3) lectures and entertain- 
ments, (4) recreational activities, and (5) advisory councils. This 
program is to be carried into effect by Americanization directors, work- 
ing primarily in industrial plants and in communities. 

The distinctive contribution of the book is its emphasis on Americani- 
zation directors and advisory councils. The reviewer believes, however, 
that it would be better to have the Americanization director function 
as a part of rather than with the public-school system. There is con- 
siderable danger in having Americanization activities planned by 
workers who are employed directly by city governments or by corpora- 
tions. A reorganization and elaboration of the last chapter—on the 
Goal of Americanization, namely, good citizenship—would make it 
more valuable. Throughout the discussion Dr. Roberts maintains a 
keen appreciation of the meaning of American democracy, of the immi- 
grant’s needs, and of the opportunities and tasks of Americanization 


—the result is a sane and timely guide to action. 
Emory S. BocGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rural Problems in the United States. By James E. Boyte, Pu.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1921. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

This little book essays a big task. Indeed, to attempt any adequate 
treatment of rural problems within such small compass is a rather dar- 
ing undertaking. But without hesitation, the author has ventured 
upon it and has emerged in a creditable manner. With a pretty sure 
sense of what is vital, and a fairly nice balancing of material, he canvasses 
much of the field of rural life; and has succeeded in producing a read- 
able booklet, which the general public will find informing and stimulating. 

Following a brief discussion of the food-supply question, and a 
chapter outlining rural conditions and needs, the body of the booklet 
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is devoted to a consideration of rural institutions. A final chapter 
deals with “The Soul of Rural Community.” The institutions dwelt 
upon are the following: home, school, church, store, bank, newspaper, 
and farm and home bureau. To each of these a chapter is given. Since 
the work is very largely concerned with institutions, it might have been 
entitled “Problems of Rural Institutions.’”” It seems to the reviewer 
that emphasis has been given to the country store and bank out of all 
proportion to their real place or merit. Sociologists will find nothing 
new in the book. 


AMHERST, Mass. 


NEWELL L. Sims 


The Church and Labor. Prepared and edited for the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
By Joun A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1920. Pp. xvii+305. $3.75. 

This volume is the first of a series calculated to present the doctrine 
of the Catholic church on industrial, social, and political institutions. 
The Church and Labor deals with the Catholic attitude and teaching 

‘in relation to labor and society. 

A large portion of the book contains the documents on this subject 
issued by popes, cardinals, bishops, and lesser authorities. Two 
encyclicals by Pope Leo are the most important documents of the 
list. One is on “The Condition of Labor” and the other on “Chris- 
tian Democracy,” comprising nearly sixty pages. 

Pope Leo’s encyclical on “The Condition of Labor” is the greatest 
pronouncement made by any of the Popes, and is given a full review 
by Cardinal Manning. This pronouncement was made by Pope Leo 
about thirty years ago, and the author refers to it being “as pertinent 
today as when it was written, because it sets forth the eternal principles 
of social justice.” 

The utterances of the churchmen as the documents indicate, proceed 
from the principle that industrial actions and relations are quite as 
definitely within the field of responsible conduct and quite as definitely 
governed by the moral law as any other kind of human activity. Hence, 
all these writers apply the principles and precepts of the moral law to the 
conditions of industry, pass moral judgments upon reform proposals, 
and recommend practical measures for improvement. 

In following this course they maintain that they are fulfilling their 
proper and divinely ordained mission, which is to teach men not only 
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what to believe but how to live, since economic activities make up a 


very large part of life. 

The last part of the volume contains three papers by the editors, 
“A Living Wage,” and ‘The Reconciliation of Capital and Labor,” by 
Rev. Ryan, and “A Catholic Social Platform,” by Rev. Husslein. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York JoHN EpWARD OsTER 


The Negro Question in the French Revolution. By CHARLES 
OscarR Harpy. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1919. Pp. gr. $1.25. 

This doctor’s dissertation contains a valuable and detailed account 
of the struggle from 1789 to 1794 in the three revolutionary assemblies 
of France for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies. Although 
the five years’ struggle was motivated throughout by the idea of per- 
sonal liberty, this concept was utilized to hinder the granting of freedom 
to the slaves. For example: ‘You have declared sacred the right of 
property. But would not the property of the colonist be destroyed by 
the compulsory liberation of his slaves ?”’ 

The overthrow of slavery in the French colonies was not caused 
primarily by the recklessness of the revolutionary assemblies or by a 
purely sympathetic interest in bondmen, but because the example of 
the Revolution itself had set afire the spirit of the slaves in the colonies 
long before the men who directed the Revolution “were ready to apply 
the principle to the solution of the problem of slavery.” 

This document will serve as an excellent basis for making compara- 
tive studies of the abolition movement in the world. In overthrowing 
slavery it is perhaps natural that France should have preceded both 
Great Britain and the United States—‘‘the prejudice of color being 
almost unknown in France.” Ewory S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


What’s on the Worker’s Mind? By Wuittnc WIL.LiAMs. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 329. $2.50. 

The great virtue of this volume lies in the fact that it presents a 
wide and varied assortment of concrete, first-hand data on the problems 
of industrial relations. Students of personnel administration will find 
little that is new in the way of fundamental principles, but they will 
find these principles buttressed and vitalized by a wide and pertinent 
assortment of concrete illustrations. 


2 
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The work is the result of an attempt to study the problems of 
administration from the point of view of the workers. To obtain this 
first-hand knowledge, the author donned overalls and worked as a 
laborer for a period of seven months. The greater part of the volume 
is composed of the record of the impressions of the author together 
with the observations of his fellow-workers in the numerous lines of 
work that he investigated. 

As a result of his investigation, the author concludes that there 
is more of likeness than of difference in the fundamental hopes, aims, 
and attitudes of the manual workers and the men holding adminis- 
trative positions. The differences that exist rest upon the margin 
of assurance, opportunity, and living in general, allowed by the 
daily or weekly wage as compared with the monthly or weekly 
salary. The most important factor in the life of the wage-earner is 
the job. Without security in the job the worker cannot develop 
morale, interest in his work, and a free mind. 

One of the chief difficulties found was the inability of the workers 
to secure adequate satisfaction of his sense of individual worth in and 
through the job; “there is so wide-spread and so deep-set a conviction 
that for them there is no chance to break through on their industrial 
sector.” 

Mr. Williams places most of the blame for the present intolerable 
conditions at the door of management. The aims, ideals, plans, and 
purposes of the owners and administrators are net applied by those 
directly responsible for the management and, therefore, are not known 
and appreciated by the workers. The remedy for the situation lies in 
precept rather than in exhortation, and responsibility for initiative 
rests upon the management. The sub-boss and the foreman hog too 
much of the satisfaction of knowing what is going on and why. Tired- 
ness and temper are also permitted to play too large a réle in the work 
of the foreman. Special attention is required to equip the foreman with 
an efficient technique of personel administration and a humane spirit. 
Such improvements as the eight-hour day, rest periods, labor-saving 
machinery, and the abolition of company police and detectives will 
help to make possible more satisfactory working conditions. 

Mr. Williams thinks it possible to make all jobs interesting and a 
vehicle of expression if pains be taken to let the worker understand 
and to a certain extent control what he is doing. He assumes that, if 
the workers were properly fed and cared for, and if work were made 
more interesting, there would be no labor problem. He does not deny 
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that the workers are raising larger and more fundamental questions 
respecting the efficacy and justice of the present industrial and social 
system, but he assumes that these questions have no permanent basis 
if the workers’ immediate conditions are improved. 

Without following Mr. Williams in all of his conclusions and impres- 
sions, one can, nevertheless, accord high praise to thisstudy. It is written 
in a very clean, easy style, and the facts and conclusions are marshaled 
in such order that they must make a telling impression upon the careful 
reader. If it can only command a wide audience among those who need 
it most—the industrial managers—it may do much to impress them 
with the significance of the prevailing inefficiencies and injustices of 
the existing industrial system. 

R. W. STONE 

StaTE UNIVERSITY OF 


The I.W.W.: A Study of American Syndicalism. By PavuL 
FREDERICK BRISSENDEN. Columbia University Studies in 
Political Science. Vol. LXXXIII. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 432. $4.00. 

We have, in this study, an exhaustive account of the historical 
evolution of the Industrial Workers of the World, and a detailed analysis 
of its structural and functional aspects. The first part of the study 


discusses the forerunners of the I.W.W. and shows how, in its origin, 
it was a combination of elements from these earlier institutions. The 
second part of the study reviews the attempted activities, propaganda, 
and struggles for existence. The third part discusses the forces tending 
toward disruption—the internal disruptive forces exerted by certain 
constituent and affiliated institutions, and the external forces exerted 
by trade-union and political institutions. 

Throughout the entire work there is evidence of the author’s extensive 
personal investigation and original study. The study is replete wi 
quotations from original documents, speeches, and personal re 
with members of the organization. The author takes pains to correct 
false impressions of the I.W.W. that have been created by overdrawn 
and misleading press statements. 

This book is the most accurate and comprehensive study of the 
I.W.W. that has appeared to date. Students desirous of formulating 
a correct estimate of this phase of revolutionary unionism should give 


this book careful consideration. 
R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


. 
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Personnel Administration. By OrpwAy TEAD and Henry C. 
MetcatF. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1920. 


Pp. 538. $5.00. 

Students who have been awaiting a statement of the principles of 
personnel administration will find this book worthy of consideration. 
It is an attempt “to set forth the principles and the best prevailing 
practice in the field of the administration of human relations in industry.” 
It is addressed to employers, personnel executives and employment 
managers, and to students of personnel administration. Personnel 
administration is defined as “the direction and co-ordination of the 
human relations of any organization with a view to getting the maxi- 
mum necessary production with a minimum of effort and friction and 
with proper regard for the genuine well-being of the workers.” 

The field of administrative activity covered includes personnel 
department, employment methods, health and safety, education, 
research (job analysis and job specification), rewards, administrative 
correlation, and joint relations. The authors have placed the primary 
emphasis upon the matters of organization and administration rather 
than upon the more specialized elements introduced by the technical 
psychologists. Whatever may be their merits, the psychological con- 
tributions are only a detail in the general problem of personnel administra- 
tion, and they can be fully utilized only in connection with a properly 


conceived plan of general administration. It is the particular merit 
of this book that it does present the fundamental principles involved 
in the basic problem of organizing personnel work. 

This is without doubt the best general book that has appeared in 
the field. Instructors interested in outlining courses in personnel 
administration should give this volume careful consideration. 

R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


[With this issue of the Journal is inaugurated a change in the manner of pre- 
senting abstracts. The classification given below, while the outgrowth of direct 
contact with the concrete materials, should be regarded as wholly temporary and 
subject to revision as issues change and attention shifts. 

The printing of abstracts at the head of the articles in the Journal is also begun 
with this issue, a practise rapidly being adopted in technical journals, with obvious 
advantages. It is planned that in future abstracts shall be prepared by the authors, 
but in the present issue they were written by the editors. e pressure of time 
made ae gy necessary. The reader should make due allowance and the 
authors will, we trust, forgive our presumption.] 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PersonALity: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Eugenics and the Study of Original Nature 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology and the Genesis of the Person 
Ll. THe Famity 
1. The Natural History and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


PEopLes AND CULTURAL GROUPS 

. Theology and Folklore 

. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 

. Immigrants and Immigration 
4. Colonial Problems and Missions 
5. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 

Traditions 

IV. ConFiict AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 

V. CoMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 

1. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 


VI. Soctar InstrTUTIONS 

. Home and Housing 

The Church and the Local Community 
The School and the Social Center 

. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
. Courts and Legislation 

. Other Institutions 
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VII. Soctat ScreNcE AND THE SOCIAL PRocEsS 

1. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

2. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

3. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

4. Personal and Social Disorganization: Social Pathology, i.e., Family 
Disorganization and Crime 

5. Collective Behavior: Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, 
Reform, and Revolution 


. MetHops oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. History oF SocroLocy AND THE SocIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philosophy 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Sublimation of Non-sexual Instincts.—The author to apply the 
single Freudian notion of sublimation to still other instincts that are nearly or quite 
as fundamental as sex, and to show the extent to which moral education involves the 
sublimation of these instincts. Education consists primarily in a redirection of primi- 
tive instincts into socially acceptable channels. If the natural outlet of an instinct is 
closed, a new and possibly higher form of expression may be produced. Anger se | 
be sublimated into rivalry in the classroom, on athletic field, in business, etc. Self- 
assertion may be sublimated into joy of unselfish service in the community. Curiosity, 
which sometimes leads to bad results, may be turned to intellectual curiosity, which 
leads to achievement in science and religion. The food instinct may be sublimated 
into a “hunger and thirst after righteousness,” or after wisdom. Man cannot live in 
modern society without the primitive instincts being sublimated—Wesley H. Wells, 
Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1921. K. E. B. 


The Appeal to Reason.—The commanding problem of the day is the problem 
of human nature and the control of human action. Within this lies the problem of 
the relation between the intellectual part of man and his impelling interests. In the 
field of practical arts as well as in our standards of criticism the a is to human 
nature. The belief that there is a deeper and more auspicious ty than physical 
nature now rests mainly upon the irreducible human prerogatives. Nature is mate- 
rial, mechanical, blind, and determined; man is conscious, purposive, rational, and 
free. The proper evidence in this case is such evidence as can be obtained regarding 
the higher processes of the mental life. If psychology has neglected these matters 
through preferring what can be more mm translated into the terms of existing 


physics or physiology, then psychology must rise to its larger opportunities or forfeit 
its exclusive title to the field. If psychology is to aves must in some sense again 


become the science of the soul or of the personality. e accumulations of obser- 
vations of sensory discrimination, reflexes, habit-formation, and reaction-time must 
be re ed as preliminary to the understanding of reason and will, or as affording 
data from which to formulate a comprehensive hypothesis that shall define the essen- 
tial man. The ancient problem must be examined in the light of new facts. The 
essential problem has been obscured and its solution greatly retarded by the habit of 
regarding reason as a prerogative leading a purely “logical life of its own.” Human 
conduct is therefore said to be governed, not by reason, but by ee. or emotion, 
or imitation or complexes. We are, in effect, told that the intellectual faculties of 
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man, his judgments and the reasons for his judgments, his conceptions, his affirma- 
tions and denials, his inferences and proofs, his theories, his articulate purposes, 
his discussions and arguments, his deliberations and professions do not control his 
conduct. This absurdity has arisen from a failure to construe the reason and will of 
man in terms of observable fact. We should not ask ourselves whether reason and 
purpose control human conduct but /ow they control it. Owing to the influence of 
a new psychological tendency known as “functionalism” or ‘‘behaviorism” it is 
already possible to trace the outlines of a new dynamic view of the human mind. 
—Ralph Barton Perry, Philosophical Review, March, 1921. O. B. Y. 


Education of Juvenile Delinquents.—There are three principal intelligence 
groups among juvenile delinquent boys, namely, the feeble-minded, the border-line 
group, and the average normal. The feeble-minded group ordinarily comprises about 
25-35 per cent and the border-line group about 40-50 per cent of the reformatory 
population. Each institution for juvenile delinquents should establish a clinic for 
conducting standard diagnostic psychological examinations. (1) A complete and 
accurate account of the delinquency committed by each boy and of the circumstances 
surrounding it should be kept in each case. (2) Second in importance are the facts 
regarding family history, home environment and personal developmental history of 
each boy. (3) The psychological examination includes both group tests and mental 
tests to be administered individually. The Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale should be applied in full to all boys below twelve years. The Porteus motor 
intelligence test should be applied and performance tests and tests 
of learning capacity are also valuable. Other important fields of inquiry are: (4) 
anthropometric measurements, (5) educational measurements, (6) vocational tests, 
(7) medical, and (8) psychiatric examinations. It is of primary importance to organize 
cottage classifications on the basis of general intelligence and temperamental traits 
as found in mental tests. This has been found to be a practical means of assisting 
instruction and administration. All activities in which the boys take must be 
primarily educational. The material welfare and economic interests of the institution 
should as much as possible be subordinated to the educational interests of the boys 
themselves. Five distinct branches of education and training are recognized—aca- 
demic studies, handwork, agricultural training, industrial work, vocational training, 
In the case of feeble-minded boys the first and fifth of these classes of instruction may 

rofitably be omitted. The feeble-minded learn not so much from instruction as 
rom actual doing or by imitation. For all boys it is essential that there be corre- 
lation of instruction in these five branches. This can be done by copying the Gary 
system with modifications and by the use of the so-called departmental system of 
instruction and the project method of teaching.—Edgar A. Doll, nat” f = 


quency, March, 1921. 
Il. THE FAMILY 


Welfare of the Illegitimate Child and the Norwegian Laws of 1915.—Protection 
of the home is the main object of child welfare. The chief esc of the Norwegian 
law is that an unmarried pregnant mother is bound under penalty to declare the 
father’s name. The sheriff then issues a summons against the person named, and the 
onus of proof that he is not the father lies with him. If within a period of four weeks 
he does not take steps to disprove the mother’s statement, or if he acknowledges 
paternity, or if the law subsequently declares him to be the father, he is required to 
pay a minimum maintenance —_ of 34s. a month. Under the old law there was 
no minimum grant clause, and the mother was allowed to decide whether or not she 
wished measures to be taken against the father, so that the interests of the child were 
not sufficiently safeguarded. The result of the public authorities taking action in 
every case where a child is born out of wedlock has proved beneficial in all but a very 
few cases. The law allows the judge complete freedom of decision. The Norwegian 
Department of Social Welfare further recommends that the public authorities might 
refrain from immediate action where special circumstances appear to deserve con- 
sideration. The statistical results of the law show its effectiveness in protecting the 
child.—Miss M. M. Anderson, The Child (London), February, 1921. K. E. B. 
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Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Evolution and Distribution of Race, Culture, and Language.—This article shows 
how the migrations from Central Asia occurred, and correlates with them the evolu- 
tion of the culture of folk composing them. The following points are technically 
discussed at some length: (1) the value of the cephalic index as a test of evolution. 
It is still one of the best standards. (2) Changes in coast line and their effect upon 
pare. Such changes have in various geological ages greatly affected the distri- 

ution of races and the nature of their culture. (3) The stages in the populating of 
the world by the diverse races as recognized by the ethnologists today, illustrated. 
(4) Heredity versus environment. Environment is a more important determinant 
than heredity. Civilization is almost wholly a question of environment, at least 
since the dawn of true civilization in Asia. (5) The cultures of the people in various 
zones show that they agree in many important details, no matter how far they may 
be separated from each other. (6) Each zone has its own common linguistic features. 
—Gniffith Taylor, Geographical Review, January, 1921. K. E. B. 


Nomad and Sedentary Folks of Northern Africa.—The conditions of human life 
and the relationship between the nomad and sedentary folk in two corners of the 
Sahara are al. In the Algerian Sahara the nomads live near the sea and have 
a community of language and sentiment with all the Near East. They are aggressive 
and constitute a superior caste to the interior peoples who are backward and sedentary, 
and who subordinate themselves to the nomadic peoples. The sedentary peoples are 
conscious of their racial inferiority to the nomads and they suffer a similar physical 
disability. But these two peoples do not live independently of each other. They 
are two parts of the same social mechanism, and its progress is dependent upon their 
collaboration. Even the smaliest oases are towns, not villages, possessing the organs 
of urban life. There are storied houses of adobe, fine stairways, broad verandas, and 
a market place. The nomads bring their rugs and fabrics to the sedentary folks of 
the interior in return for dates and cereals. Thus the two groups are interdependent 
and do not fight each other, but the sedentary group of each oasis submits to certain 
nomad masters who are also their protectors against other groups in consideration 
for regular tribute. But in the Egyptian Sahara the sedentary group has always 
dominated the nomad by overwhelming force. The nomads here are pastoral folk 
tending to mendicancy and are non-aggressive. Thus, in both Saharas there are 
two sets of people opposed to each other in every detail of their manner of life and 
even in racial characteristics, yet the social fabric is woven by their intimate relations. 
—E. F. Gautier, Geographical Review, January, 1921. K. E. B 


The Relation of Health to Racial Capacity.—Racial character is a compound of 
these three items: (1) innate physical and mental characteristics, which are the 
result of inheritance and are thus truly racial; (2) the effects of training, that is, 
of education, religion, government, and other institutions, which combine to deter- 
mine the way in which the innate capacities shall be directed; (3) health and vigor, 
which determine the energy with which a people uses its innate powers in the pursuit 
of the ends inculcated by training. In this article the author, after showing how 
health and vigor are measured, shows how they are related to geographical environ- 
ment, using Mexico as the specific example under discussion. Numerous charts, 
maps, graphs, and statistical tables show the climatic and health conditions of Mexico 
in comparison with other nations; the percentage of deaths in Mexico from malaria, 
dysentery, tuberculosis, smallpox, typhus, etc. Then the climatic effects of the 
highlands and the lowlands are shown in their effects in ——_ indirectly such dif- 
ferent types of character as the stupid, the cruel, and the inconstant.—Ellsworth 
Huntington, Geographical Review, April, 1921. K. E. B. 


The Factor of Health in Mexican Character.—Two extremes are often heard, 
first, that the Mexicans are as capable as os in the world; all they need is edu- 
cation, religion, good government, and a chance. Those at the other extreme sa 
that the Mexicans are racially inferior; the Indians are hopelessly stupid and dull, 
while the Spaniards are by nature mercurial and volatile. The realm of health is 
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overlooked. A nation of chronic and incurable invalids cannot possibly make great 
rogress, no matter how fine may be its inheritance or how perfect its social system. 
he children in Mexico have from five to seven times as much illness as have the 
children of the United States, and the adults three or four times as much sickness as 
we have. Consequently, Mexican children cry and fret more, and sickly children 
are pampered more by parents. Such children become selfish, self-indulgent, and 
self-willed. Their school education is delayed and afterward is irregular. Lack of 
regularity and failure leads to subterfuges to hide the deficiencies, such as lying and 
cheating. Thus, those who have suffered much from poor health in childhood do 
not develop strength of character, power of concentration, self-control, and achieve- 
ment that comes to those who are well. ‘The ill health of Mexico could probably be 
reduced at least one-half. The International Red Cross could do much to help 
Mexico, especially with the help of hundreds of college graduates who wished to —_ 
two years in practical social work under competent supervision.—Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, Journal of International Relations, October, 1920. K. E. B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Sentiment of Nationalism.—Group solidarity in repelling a common enemy 
lies at the bottom of nationalistic behavior. We may divide the nationalists into 
four categories or types: (1) oppression-nationalism or the system of reactions which 
is found to prevail in a group, the members of which are exposed to a definite and 
clear-cut régime of disabilities and special subordination, e.g., the Croats in Hungary, 
the Jews, and the Irish; (2) ‘‘irredentism” which includes such groups as the Italians, 
the Serbs, and others whose ag 2 are under the domination of another group. The 
irredentist finds a stimulus for his activity either in the sufferings of his kind ,or in 
the unstable international relations which make it possible that a slight jar will deprive 
his group of its freedom and put it in the same class with its oppressed part; (3) 
precaution-nationalism which responds to the stimulus presented by the competitive 
organization of the modern state-system as well as by the identification of commercial 

nsion with the interests of national security and of general national oe 
(4) prestige-nationalism finds its stimulus in the attitude of contempt or of insufh- 
cient esteem with which nation may be regarded, when, in its own estimation, its past 


achievements or its present unrealized bilities entitle it to a greater respect and 
th nalists Pan 


consideration, e.g., the French nationalists supporting the Action Frangaise and the 
Italians of the Idea Nazionale. These different t of nationalists behave differ- 
ently and different attitudes-according to their social and occupational strati- 
fication.—Max Sylvius Handman, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1921. os te 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Influence of the Kinematograph upon National Life——The national char- 
acteristics are largely a matter of contagion, like manners and fashions, and they 
depend more upon 7 ae ap influence df the age than upon breed. The 
British ethical standards consist of fair play, orderliness, honesty, and modesty. 
These virtues are constantiy changed by the photoplays written and produced in 
western America. In regard to fair play, there are pa who hold that a piece 
of cunning or a trick is to be applauded as a mark of intelligence. As to law and 
order they frequently submit crime to the British audiences, not as a horror and a 
taint, but as an exigency or a mere scrape. In regard to honesty, they hold that no 
man is above suspicion, and that a thief may be received back into society as soon as 
he shall express regret at his misdemeanor. And in regard to modesty, they very 
frequently offend against the laws of good taste. The atmosphere of the American 
photoplays is vaguely corrupt and their standpoint is not quite that of an Englishman 
nor yet of a true American. The American s represent life as it is seen by a cer- 
tain group of kinema producers and writers congregated in a corner of the United 
States. e world is being Americanized by these photoplays, but this Americani- 
zation does not represent the best element of that nation, or even the most popular. 
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America has gained monopoly of the business of photoplays because of big demand 
for films within the nation’s own border, favorable climatic conditions, and large sums 
of capital invested in the photoplay industry.—Arthur Weigall, The Nineteenth Century 
and After, April, 1921. C.N. 


Vil. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Why Do Religions Die?—The complex of customs which give security to life is 
at the basis of —. It is this social organization, which meets the life-needs, 
embodies life’s ideals, and provides the ique of security, which endures. To 
these age-old habits and customs the emotional life is attached. It is this structure 
which offers resistance to new conceptual interpretations of cosmic realities and which 
must be changed when a new religion is introduced or religious reformation accom- 
plished. The religious idealist who is unable to embody his ideals in social organi- 
zation in such a way as to transform the old order remains merely a voice. The 
ultimate factor is always the social order which is the bearer and embodiment of the 
fundamental interests of life. On this account the problem of life or death of a religion 
will always remain a specific problem in a specific environment. There is no psychic 
disease which infects religions. When a social order is transformed by the impact of 
external forces, by the rise of new interests, by new embodied ideas and ideals, the old 
form of a religion is on the way to death if it fails to come to terms with the new organi- 
zation of life-—A. Eustace Haydon, Journal of Religion, March, 1921. O. B. Y. 


Religion and the Concept of Progress.—The closest logical relationship subsists 
between religion and progress because both words express a process of evaluation. 
Progress is not conceived apart from one’s own scale of values. By religion is under- 
stood the complete, whole-hearted reaction which a human being makes to life and 
the universe in its more significant aspects, especially the attitude which seeks to 
appreciate rather than to analyze or utilize, and which strives to relate oneself to 
reality in its final and permanent and inmost meaning as the individual or the group 
may conceive it or feel it. We must reckon with religious considerations in formu- 
lating a concept of progress. The problem of social progress has proved too elusive 
for sociological methods of thought. Religious and social philosophy is left to shoulder 
alone the task of attempting a comprehensive formulation of the goal of our collective 
striving. Sociology started with Comte upon a distinctly materialistic and positivistic 
basis and was not greatly spiritualized in the hands of Spencer and Ward, although 
Ward championed the importance of the “psychic factors.” Ward also affirmed that 
no progress is real that does not constantly show a reduction of the aggregate suffering 
or an increase of the aggregate enjoyment throughout society. Materialism or natu- 
ralism lacks the logical basis for a conception of tonne Whether religious 
philosophers can reduce the spirit of their world-view to the terms of convincing and 
definite formulation of the legitimate goal of human striving is another question. 
The supreme task of the present century will have to be the construction of a — 
view of life.—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Religion, March, 1921. O. B. Y. 


Why Do Animals Fight?—To understand why an animal fights we must study 
its fighting behavior and the relation of its fighting to its whole economy of life. The 
problem can best be attacked by an intensive study of one species or one group of 
related species. Mammals and birds are the most suitable for this purpose. This 
study concerns only fighting between animals of the same species, and pigeons are 
selected as a representative group among the birds. The animal fights in order to 
gain or to retain that which is of value to him, such as food, mate, or nest. With 
animals, as with men, the cause of a quarrel is very commonly coveted territory. 
Each agent drives away other animals from his own nesting place, his chosen place 
for sleeping at night, his place for basking in the sun, or other territory which he can 
appropriate and use. He does not enjoy fighting for its own sake. Unless his anger 
is aroused, the agent’s behavior indicates that he has no appetence for the fighting 
situation. Fighting belongs under the class of negative reactions or aversions. It is 
a means of getting rid of an annoying stimulus. If pigeons are crowded in close 
quarters, there is an excessive amount of fighting among them. In nature the 
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tendency of animals is “‘to keep one’s distance” and this is known to the naturalist as 
“‘spacing out.”” In most cases this adjustment is peaceful. The cases of fighting 
are noted more frequently because they are more conspicuous. Most animals have 
a very limited power of co-operation. They are too stupid to make peace. The 
truculence of some individual birds is due to the fact that they were reared under 
conditions which kept them in constant brawls. No bird or mammal follows a policy 
of non-resistance but the higher animals tend to avoid destructive fighting, wail aimee 
large and important groups of species have reduced fatalities to a negligible quantity. 
These great groups of animals have evolved their pacific régime and thrived under it 
for millions of years. Such facts do not indicate that peace results in degeneration 
of the species.—Wallace Craig, International Journal of Ethics, April, ar . 


Social Evolution during War and Revolution.—The social effects proceeding from 
the economic conditions of the war might be summarized as follows: () Concentration 
of capital, the absorption of small savings, and accumulations of capital in the form 
of savings. The war also caused a dislocation of the economic centers of gravity, 
e.g., the economic importance of East Prussia and West Prussia as well as of Bavaria 
increased greatly. e agricultural districts ranked with the munitions industry as 
monopolistic interests governing economic life in time of war. (2) The intensified 
demand for labor gave the workingmen a position of monopolistic power and enabled 
them, without resorting to strikes, to pt ones their demands. (3) The middle-class 
groups of various types have been wrecked through the war. All these groups will 
no longer be able to live in their accustomed style. The civil servants and salaried 
employees were compelled to change their mode of life and the rentiers were forced 
to look for work. Thus, toward the end of the war, the nouveaux riches were con- 
fronted by the nouveaux pauvres, and this contrast was progressively accentuated 
with the continuation of the war.—E. Lederer, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1921. 
C.N. 


California’s Treatment of the Chinese.—The author sketches briefly and incom- 
pletely the history of the treatment of the Chinese since 1850, when they first began 
to be handled roughly in the mining districts. In 1856 the Shasta Republican said, 
“hundreds of Chinamen have been slaughtered in cold blood during the last five 
years by desperadoes who infest our state, and yet in only two or three instances were 
the guilty parties brought to justice.” In 1862 the Chinese Six Companies reported 
to the California Senate that 88 Chinese had been murdered, eleven of them by tax- 
collectors, but the report received no attention. In July, 1877, great riots broke out 
in San Francisco in which scores of wash-houses were set on fire, the Chinese were 
beaten, kicked, robbed, and shot, and sometimes compelled to die in the flames. In 
the same year 10,000 copies of the report which the Senate Committee had prepared 
on the Chinese question were distributed, a monumental work of scathing denun- 
ciations of the Chinese people. The article thus points out some of the striking 
examples of ways in which the Chinese have been treated up to the present time.— 
Japan Review, March, 1921. K. E. B. 


A National Bulletin—Our newspapers may be divided into two general classes, 
the partisan papers which are biased, and do not pretend to give both sides with a 
view to enabling the reader to form a judicial opinion. Partisanship makes an editor 
unconsciously unfair, and his convictions color his judgment so that he cannot fairly 
weight the arguments, pro and con. The independent papers may be even less trust- 
worthy and many of them are published for the purpose of deceiving, for it is not 
always easy to know who owns a paper, or why the owner owns it, even though we 
have a law intended to compel the disclosure of a To give the voter infor- 
mation absolutely necessary for an intelligent exercise of sovereignty the “‘ National 
Bulletin” is proposed under bipartisan control. The board would consist of five 
members, two chosen by the majorities of the Senate and House, two by the minorities 
and one by the President. The board should be controlled by rules which would 
insure the publication of all important acts of the President and Congress and impor- 
tant measures; editorial space divided between the various parties according to 
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voting strength; space for the presentation of the merits of candidates for nomination 
or election. Sucha bulletin would inform the reader of the issues before the country, 
give the arguments pro and con, and eliminate the necessity for large campaign funds. 
It should be sent free to every library, college, school, and official, national, state, 
and municipal, and should be furnished to all others desiring it at a nominal price. 
—William J. Bryan, The Forum, April, 1921. C.N. 


VIII. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Psychoanalysis.—At present there are three schools engaged in the treatment of 
abnormal mental states: (1) the old school (medical) which pins its faith to “‘rest and 
quiet” in all cases, to medicines and to restraint, and contains the strongest and most 
prejudiced of the professional opponents of the new school; (2) the Freudian school 
(medical and lay) which sacrifices the right to be called scientific by using psycho- 
analysis to the exclusion of other methods and in its exclusive worship of the sex 
instinct; (3) the new school (medical) which bases its use of psychoanalysis on the 
new psychology and employs it only in cases judged to be suitable. Its adherents 
are (a) those who specialize in the study and treatment of functional disorders, psycho- 
therapists; (5) those alienists who have learned to apply its teaching to the study and 
treatment of “‘insanity”’; (c) those who devote themselves to the experimental study 
of thought and feeling. The practitioner of the new school takes his stand on the 
new psychology, and he is fortified by knowledge of psychology and biology. The 
new school accepts the doctrine of the nature of abnormal mental states, together with 
the doctrines of psychic determinism, of the instinctive origin of all mental activities 
(McDougall), of psychic energy and the complexes (Yung), and of mental conflict 
(Freud and Hart). It renounces the power of reason to originate action and accepts 
its limitation to a co-ordinating influence. It adopts McDougall’s differentiation of 
the simple instincts, and groups them into the three universal complexes—the ego, 
the herd (Trotter), and the sex. H. Laing Gordon, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, March, 1921. C.N. 


IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Education in Recent Sociology.—This second article in the series deals with some 
points in the social philosophy of Professor Cooley. The latter points out that the 
organic conception of mind gives us a correct idea of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and his group. The individual is an organic part of his group; he is deter- 
mined by it; but he also determines it; hence each is the determinant of the other. 
Of course, the individual is determined usually by many groups, including ideal 
groups-products of the imagination. We are most influenced, especially in youth, 
by the primary groups, such as family, playground, and school groups. Since it is 
in the school that persons live together in a common consciousness of interests and 
aims, it is therefore the opportune place for development of feelings of loyalty and 
unity, of the sentiments and ideals of justice and fraternity, which are basal in a 
democratic state.—Joseph T. Williams, Education, April, 1921. K. E. B. 
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